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WICKLOW STRBBT. 



TO THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 



My Dear Younger Friends, 

I take the liberty of inscribing to you the following 
pages, which have resulted from the recent address which I 
had the honour of delivering to you at the opening of the 
present session of your Theological Society. You are all 
acquainted with the circumstances which arose out of my 
maintenance of the faith of the Universal Church in the 
Verbal Inspiration of Scripture. It is a faith from which 
many have departed, and respecting which others have great 
hesitation. Yet it is, indeed, the truth of Christ. You are 
about to be entrusted with the responsibilities and the high 
privileges of the Christian ministry. Your highest literary, 
as well as sacred, duty in intellectual matters is the study of 
God's Written Word. It is, indeed, the sword of the Spirit, 
by which alone, instrumentally speaking, truth can be main- 
tained and defended. It is God's words in all its parts : its 
highest teaching is the truth of the Living Word. By it, 
you, as " men of God," can be made perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. Study it as God gave it, in 
its original Hebrew and Greek : study it with reverential 
diligence, and with earnest prayer. Remember that he who 
would learn from it the mind of God, must himself be in 
the mind of God, by loving obedience and by the indwell- 
ing Spirit. 



Your high honour in the Church of Christ is to be in His 
service as His standard-bearers at a time when the enemy 
is coming in like a flood. A very few years now will close 
"the Times of the Gentiles," and introduce that solemn 
period of seventy-five years between the destruction of 
Rome, the deliverance of Jerusalem, the awful judgments 
on Gog, and the blessed day when the re-built Jerusalem 
shall be the city of the Great King. 

Upon you, also, rests the honour of being expectant 
ministers of our glorious Irish Church. Apostate politicians 
have united with apostate ecclesiastics in robbing her of her 
temporalities. They are unable to deprive her of the Saviour's 
presence and the Spirit's power. A glorious mission is her's. 
She is being re-organised on principles which are founded 
on the Rock of Ages. May you be found faithful to your 
holy trust and high honour, ever maintaining the truth of His 
Written Word, the power of His blessed Spirit, and the hope 
of His glorious coming. The following pages have the in- 
firmities of its human author, but its principles are God's 
truth. Accept this effort for your assistance in the search 
of that Word as ft-om your elder brother in " the Blessed 
Hope." 



JOSEPH BAYLEE. 



29 Northumberland Avenue, Kingstown, 
Dec. 12, 1869. 



VERBAL INSPIRATION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It has pleased God, in the providential discipline of the 
mind of His Church, to permit His truth to be most 
assailed when His people were least prepared for its de- 
fence. Some doctrine has been handed down unassailed 
from age to age ; it has been traditionally accepted without 
dispute. Unexpectedly some assailant has arisen ; and at 
first those who ought to be the defenders of the truth find 
themselves unprepared, or ill-prepared. Insufficient, and, 
too often, erroneous answers are given — controversy in- 
creases — ^truth seems to be endangered. At length, the 
clouds and mists rise up, and vanish away, and the truth is 
seen in greater clearness than ever; its foundations are 
found to rest on an immovable basis, and an intelligent 
succeeds to a traditional faith. The doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration has been the Church's faith in all ages. From 
one cause or another the faith of many became gradually 
undermined. Various theories were invented, by which 
men hoped to preserve their faith in Divine Truth, without 
making that faith depend on what they feared was an un- 
tenable doctrine. Its defenders propounded theories which 
only added to the difficulties of such minds ; and at length 
it has come to pass that the doctrine is but timidly held by 
those who ought to be foremost m \\& d^fexvc.^. 



The following pages present but a brief outline of the 
subject. I trust it is sufficiently clear to indicate what, I 
hope, I may call the true method of its investigation. May 
the Blessed Spirit, for whose honour those pages are written, 
be with both writer and reader, for it is only in His light 
that we can see light. 

The Nature of the Inspiration which prepares Men for 
receiving and delivering a Divine Revelation. 

Inspiration is, properly, any action of the Spirit of God 
upon the spirit of man which produces a corresponding 
effect in the mind of man. Thus we pray, " Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit." 
We hear men speak of the inspirations of genius, but this is, 
simply, an abuse of the word ; for they do not mean by it 
any action of the Holy Spirit, but only some sudden out- 
breathing from the man himself. 

It is the characteristic of Divine Inspiration that, in re- 
fining, elevating, expanding, and enlightening the faculties 
of the human spirit, it does not change their character nor 
destroy their natural exercise. 

In the heathen inspirations the man became beside 
himself; he lost all control over his own faculties, and 
became the impassioned and passive instrument of the in- 
dwelling deity. The Greeks expressed this by their word 
fi0ayrtg, from the verb /cta/i/o/x^/, which at first expressed this 
sort of inspiration, and subsequently meant " to be mad." 
From the same cause they described the state of such a one 
as iv^iog, i.e,y possessed by the god, whence the word 
tv%v(fia(ffiog, our enthusiasm. The Scriptures eschew the 
use of these terms, and employ the word ^sS'Trvsvtfrog, divinely 
inbreathed. God did not carry away' the faculties of men 
by any violent possession, but breathed into those faculties, 
fv/ijcA He had originally created in His own image. The 



man thus became filled with God, and yet remained perfect 
master of himself. Hence it is that we see so perfectly the 
character of the individual writer in those books, every 
word of which is divine. The man is there as truly as if 
God were not present, and God is there as fully as if the 
man had nothing to do with the writing. Let us imagine 
festoons of coloured balls, which are good electric conduc- 
tors. We look at them in their ordinary condition, and 
they are opaque and dull. We darken the chamber, and 
cause a strong electric current to pass through them ; they 
become resplendent, dazzling the eye with their glory, 
and retaining their shape and colouring as distinctly as 
before. 

So it is with a number of holy men. Divine Grace has 
renewed them in the image of Christ ; the discipline of life 
has fitted them for the dealings of the Blessed Spirit ; the 
heavenly power comes upon them, and fills them, elevating 
them into a higher sphere of existence, that of the spiritual, 
and thus they are fitted to receive Divine revelations. 

This is the condition into which the human spirit was 
brought, in order to enable the inspired writers to receive 
the Divine revelations which they were commissioned to 
deliver to their fellow-men. 

A right apprehension of this truth would have saved 
many objectors from asking the irrelevant questions which 
show how completely they have failed to master the true 
conditions of the problem. For example, they ask, with an 
air of triumph : Did Paul need inspiration to enable him to 
write to Timothy for his cloak and parchments ? How little 
they are aware of the absurdity of their question ! Upon 
their theory of a spasmodic inspiration, Paul was inspired 
while writing one verse, the inspiring Spirit deserted him 
while writing the next, returned to him when writing the 
third, and so on alternating throughout iV^^ ^^SsJ\^. ^^^. 
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would require an additional miracle to have preserved the 
human faculties under such incessant changes. 

How simple the blessed truth that when God purposed 
that Paul should write that epistle to Timothy, He elevated 
his faculties by His all-enabling Spirit, so as to qualify him 
to write such marvellous teaching in so small a compass. 
This is scriptural inspiration : " Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

He who intended to make them the instruments of a 
Divine revelation, elevated in an adequate degree all their 
faculties, and filled them with His own Spirit. 

The Nature of Divine Revelation, 

Revelation is a declaration of thfe Divine mind. The 
truth, so revealed, may have previously been known 
naturally. It becomes Divine revelation when God's mind 
is declared respecting it. Thus, many of the proverbs of 
Solomon state truths which needed no inspiration to 
declare. Human prudence taught many a one not to 
become surety for debt ; but when an inspired writer gave 
the same advice as from God, then the Divine sanction was 
given to the dictates of human prudence, and what had 
been previously known became Divine revelation by having 
upon it the impress of the Divine approval. A number of 
pieces of gold have the exact fineness, weight, and shape of 
the coinage of the realm, but until the sovereign's image is 
stamped upon them, they cannot pass current as lawful coin. 
So it is with many of the truths of the Bible : they had been 
popularly known before ; but when they receive the impress 
and the authority of Divine revelation, by being taken into 
God's Holy Word, they are stamped with the Creator's 
image, and reach, with Divine authority, the hearts and the 
consciences of men. Divine revelation is, therefore, the 
declaration of tliQ Divine mind respecting truth, whether 



before known, or whether then declared for the first 
time. 

In this point of view, the whole Bible is one grand reve- 
lation from God. In giving us records of human history, it 
tells of the sins and failures, of the wicked sayings and 
grievous deeds of men : it declares the Divine mind re- 
specting them, quite as fully as when the righteous deeds 
and holy sayings of good men are recorded. The whole 
mass of such history is God's view of human life. We 
must apply the same principle to all parts of the Bible. 

The Character of the Bible as a declaration of the Mind 

of God, 

Nothing is more patent upon the face of the Bible, than 
its miscellaneous character and the unbounded comprehen- 
siveness of its details. As an outline of human history and 
of the formation of human society, it stands perfectly un- 
rivalled. We have in it no early myths, no fabulous ages. 
Its earliest records represent men and women in all the 
ordinary engagements of life. There are no absurd and 
impossible theories of stone, bronze, and iron ages, with 
their anti-historical emergencies from barbarism into civili- 
zation. 

From 2 GOO to 1700 years before Christ, we have notices 
of the settled civilization of Egypt, of the kings and king- 
doms east of the Euphrates, in connection with the patri- 
archal life of Abraham, and the nomadic character of " the 
Children of the East.'' The Bible traces for us the forma- 
tion of smaller kingdoms, and the gradual rise of the larger 
empires. Its historic outline is the one clue by which 
alone ancient history can be brought into order. It un- 
folds to us the Divine prescience and government in the 
predicted rise and fall of empires, reaching down to the 
second coming of Christ, in such a mannex ^s» or^^s^s. nsj^ -^ 
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view of European history, which subsequent events marvel- 
lously illustrate. 

Its ethnography and geography are confessedly un- 
rivalled, even upon the testimony of enemies. In its 
pictures of human society, it supplies suggestions of legisla- 
ture and law, which would settle many a perplexed social 
and legal question, besides giving a comprehensive view of 
human associations, and correlative duties, marvellously 
illustrating man's nature and the Divine will. 

If from these we turn to natural science, the Bible alone 
gives us an account of the origin of all things, and that, one 
every way worthy of God. It tells us that all things came 
into perfect existence, when " He spake, and it was done ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast." The Bible anticipated 
the grand discovery of chemistry — of the unchangeableness 
of natural elements, by declaring that " He gave them a 
law which cannot be broken." It tells us that this earth, 
created in perfection, fell into a state of ruin, and that the 
whole was covered with water and darkness long before 
Adam was placed upon it. The geologic phenomena of the 
ruined crust of the earth were thus suggested by Moses 
ages before men even suspected their existence. The re- 
newal of the earth in six days gives us the only rational 
account of the present condition of the earth's surface 
which human literature possesses. Let us look at the slop- 
ing sides of all the mountain systems of the world, covered 
with aqueous deposits, and see whether they do not tell us 
of a time when they were under water. Let us look at the 
projecting summits of the highest mountain tops, and see, 
in their igneous character, the evidence of the volcanic 
forces which upheaved them. Having done this, let us com- 
pare the language of the io4t)i Psalm, and we may well con- 
trast it with all scientific writings put together : — " Who laid 
the foundations of the earth, that it should not be re- 
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moved for ever. Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a 
garment : the waters stood above the mountains. At Thy 
rebuke they fled ; at the voice of Thy thunder they hasted 
away. The mountains ascend : the valleys descend unto 
the place which Thou hast founded for them. Thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass over ; that they turn 
not again to cover the earth. He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys, which run among the hills. They give drink 
to every beast of the field : the wild asses quench their 
thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. He watereth 
the hills from His chambers : the earth is satisfied with the 
fruit of Thy works. He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man : that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth ; and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread 
which strengtheneth man's heart. The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which He hath 
planted ; where the birds make their nests : as for the stork, 
the fir trees are her house. The high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats ; and the rocks for the conies. He appointed 
the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth his going down. 
Thou makest darkness, and it is night : wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young lions roar 
after their prey, and seek their meat from God. The sun 
ariseth, they gathereth themselves together, and lay them 
down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto his work and to 
his labour until the evening. O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them all : the earth 
is full of Thy riches. So is this great and wide sea, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. There go the ships : there is that leviathan, whom 
Thou hast made to play therein. These wait all upon Thee ; 
that Thou mayest give them their meat in d\i^ ^•^'a.^^avs.. '^N^a^. 
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Thou givest them they gather : Thou openest thine hand, 
they are filled with good. Thou hidest Thy face, they are 
are troubled : Thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they 
are created : and Thou renewest the face of the earth. The 
glory of the Lord shall endure for ever : the Lord shall 
rejoice in His works. He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth : He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live : I will sing praise to 
my God while I have my being. My meditation of Him 
shall be sweet : I will be glad in the Lord. Let the sinners 
be consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no 
more. Bless thou the Lord, my soul. Praise ye the Lord. 
— Psalm civ. 5-35. 

Science, poetry, piety, are here combined in a degree 
which nothing but Divine inspiration could effect. The 
human eye and the Divine mind are here in marvellous 
combination. Every metaphor will bear the strictest scien- 
tific examination : all the thoughts are instinct with Divine 
wisdom. 

The opening verses of the Psalm give us an equally 
glorious view of heaven above, with its Divine light and its 
holy angels. And yet, the opponents of verbal inspiration 
tell us that all this is mere human thought and human 
genius ! This glorious Psalm does not contain one such 
expression as " Thus saith the Lord," the favourite refuge 
of those who deny inspiration to any passages which have 
not that imprimatur. On their principles, it is only the 
language and the thoughts of man. 

In the Mosaic account of the six days' work, we have 

scientific statements which, in the time of Moses, were so 

far in advance of all then existing human knowledge, that 

they could only come from God. For example : Is the 

atmosphere said to be compounded and beaten out ? Its 



previous condition had become a condensation. The coal 
measures are a remarkable proof of that truth. Its adapta- 
tion in the harmony of the six days' work was a complex 
expansion. "God made the firmament." What human 
science, at that age of the world, distinguished between 
vegetable organization and even the lowest forms of animal 
life ? Was there ever so clear a vegetable distinction as 
the Mosaic one between naked seeds and those which are 
enclosed in a pulp? Natural historians have never been 
able to make a better distinction than " according to their 
kinds." Every attempt to make genera and species has 
failed. How long has human science taken to discover 
that the sun and moon are only lamps and not light. Yet 
God taught it to Moses nearly 4000 years since. 

Again : if we look at the remarkable boulder system, and 
see the surface of the northern hemisphere covered with 
broken stones and detritus, as well as with Arctic shells, who 
but Moses has given a rational account of the same. Sir 
Charles Lyell, and other eminent geologians, attribute 
those phenomena to a slow sinking of all the northern 
hemisphere, a thing utterly contrary to all the known 
powers of nature. Moses tells as that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. These statements are in exact accordance 
with the known operations of nature, and with the whole 
boulder phenomena. And yet men speak of Moses and 
the Noachic flood as difficulties in the scientific evidence 
for Bible truth ! 

Farther : let us examine the Mosaic account of the re- 
peopling of the world, and of the redistribution of animals, 
and we shall find it to be the only rational account of 
existing phenomena. If men came from several centres, 
how is it that no historic nations exist south of the tropics ? 
If animals are indigenous in the localities where tiNft.'^ -jsl^ 



found, how is it that no sheep or horses are natives of 
Australia or of South America? How is that no land 
animals are found south of the torrid zone, which could not 
cross the tropics ? A full examination of the climatic dis- 
tribution of animals, combined with a due allowance for the 
slow geologic alterations in the earth's surface which are 
constantly going on, would gloriously confirm the Mosaic 
account of Noah's ark. 

The Bible contains no such absurd theories as Darwin's 
origin of species, or Lubbock's and Lyell's deductions from 
the deposits in the basin of Western Europe. If those 
writers scientifically compared the Mosaic statements of the 
deposits during the one hundred and fifty days' quiet, and 
the subsequent violent action by which the waters were 
abated, and the earth was dried, with those European 
phenomena, they would find exact harmony and true light. 

Again : with regard to the varieties of human language, 
the account of the confusion of tongues is receiving daily 
confirmation by all the recent discoveries in comparative 
philology. 

Let us subject the Bible to another test : its multitudinous 
notices of natural phenomena either in the way of direct 
statement or of metaphorical illustration. This will bear 
the severest criticism upon the admitted principles of the 
nature of scientific language. On this subject, the alleged 
difficulties are simply the objectors' ignorance of the true 
nature of human language and of the force of the expres- 
sions of Scripture. Two examples must suffice. One is 
"the sun standing still." Those objectors find no fault 
with the sun's " going down," as if the two phrases were not 
of the same phenomenal character. It is the phenomena, 
and not the reality, which are expresssed in both cases. 
Science is capable of no other language than that of 
phenomena, so far as concerns technical terms. The other 
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is that of the hare chewing the cud. Bishop Colenso wrote 
to Professor Owen about the power of the hare to chew the 
cud. The bishop and the professor were alike ignorant of 
the fact that chewing of the cud is not expressed in the 
Hebrew, which only speaks of bringing up a thing already 
cut. Only apply to the Bible the same principles of inter- 
pretation that we apply to human works of science and 
poetry, and we shall find that it stands out gloriously with 
regard to all its scientific statements. 

I might carry out those observations to every department 
of human knowledge, and illustrate still more fully the vast 
comprehensiveness and complexity of the Bible. Its varied 
languages, its pictorial scenes of life, its technical phraseolo- 
gies, its endless metaphor, are far beyond what the few 
pages at my command could contain, even in cursory out- 
line. Yet when all these should be exhausted, the direct 
purpose of the Bible would be but barely alluded to. We 
must add the metaphysics of human nature, the structure of 
the human frame, the moral relation of its three parts, the 
analysis of the human heart, the onward sketch of human 
hopes, and all the vast variety of present moral, social, and 
political relationships, before we should have even touched 
in outline a larger field of human thought than any philo- 
sopher, or poet, or historian ever embraced. 

As yet we are but upon the threshold of a vast temple. 
It is the vestibule of a building dedicated to an in-dwelling 
Deity. We enter the indescribably-magnificent structure. 
Within the sacred portals we first meet with the arrange- 
ments and the materials for the knowledge and worship of 
the great and glorious God — ceremonial and ritual, sym- 
bolism and poetry, priest and altar, sacrifice and festival, 
set forth, at once, the homage of man and the knowledge 
and attributes of God. Psalmody utters the religious emo- 
tions of man, and the greatness, the goodaes*?*^ lVv& \k^^^ 
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mercies, and the awful government of God. Prediction 
tells us of the future of earth and heaven, and the prolonga- 
tion of God's counsels and grace in the developments of 
everlasting iges. Theology unfolds to us the triune God in 
His eternal counsels, His omniscient plans, His almighty 
energy, and his all-comprehending goodness. The Incar- 
nation reveals to us the wonders of redemption, the union 
of the creature and the Creator, and the final glorification 
of all things by redeeming love. 

Heaven, with all its worlds and all its angels, is in union 
with the Cross of Christ, and the Majesty of the Mercy Seat, 
far above all heavens. The Son of Man is seen in His final 
glory, the great Prophet, Priest, and King of creation, 
when, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, all things 
shall be gathered together in Him. 

The awful depth of Scriptural mysticism unfolds to us 
another set of truths, part and parcel of our own mysterious 
humanity. There is that future Body of Christ, in which 
redeemed and glorified humanity shall be one perfect man, 
of which Jesus is the head, and we the members — " That 
they may be one in Us, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I 
in Thee." In that glorious Man shall dwell all the fulness 
of God, and the s)rmbolism of the holy of holies shall be 
gloriously revealed in all its reality. That consummation 
of all things is " the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness," when a glorified, because redeemed, 
universe shall continually progress from glory to glory, by 
the omnipotent power and all-pervading presence and 
fulness of God. 

Feeble, indeed, is the power of human pen to describe 

the complex and comprehensive character of the Bible. 

And, now, who were its authors ? Who gave birth to such 

a book ? By what skill was it that the military leader of a 

Jiost of fugitive slaves composed a pentateuch so full of 
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glorious views of the greatness of God, and the character 
and responsibility of man ? How did he acquire the pro- 
found knowledge of earth's scientific history, and of its 
archaeological past, which places him unrivalled above 
human authors? How was it that his legislation was so 
marvellously adapted to the limited wants of a provincial, 
although sacred, people, and yet contained principles so 
expansive as to apply to all ages? What was it that 
enabled the historians of Israel to comprehend in a few 
pages those notices of individual life and of human history, 
which so marvellously illustrate the principles of all hu- 
manity, in its biographical, social, and political aspects? 
Who enabled the shepherd-king, to human eyes an unedu- 
cated and successful adventurer, with his early youth spent 
only in the sheepfolds, in his earlier manhood a fugitive 
outcast, and in still early middle age, when pressed with the 
cares of war and government, to compose those wonderful 
Psalms, which give an analysis of the human heart such 
as poet or philosopher never approached? Where did 
Solomon learn those maxims of human prudence, of com- 
mercial life, of political relations, and of the bonds and 
duties of friendship and humanity, which have made his 
words proverbs in all human society wherever those words 
have reached ? How did Isaiah, in the surroundings of a 
wicked provincial court, learn those views of the Divine 
government over all nations, and purposes for all ages, which 
his writings display ? How did Hebrew herdsmen and priests 
attain to the wisdom which their writings unfold? We 
may well challenge all human history for an answer. Shall 
we go to the puerilities of Manetho, to the fables of Hero- 
dotus, or the flatterers of Alexander, for such a history as 
that of Moses ? Who would bring the republic of Plato 
into comparison with the legislation of Moses ? But I need 
not enlarge, or I might adduce all the phllQ?»c>>^Vvex'$»^ "Cj^^^ 
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theogonists, and the cosmologists of Greece, as witnesses to 
the infinite superiority of the Old Testament. In the New 
Testament the contrast is equally striking. In its times 
Roman power was in full exercise, Grecian culture was in 
undiminished lustre, public religion was maintained in all 
its gorgeous stateliness, the Jew was regarded as a provin- 
cial and narrow-minded bigot, as well as but half-civilized in 
his education. Yet from that narrow-minded people emerged 
a few men, whose writings have produced results in the 
world of philosophy, literature, and science, never attained 
by former writers, and which have overturned, or else ex- 
ceedingly modified, all former legislation and government. 
Those triumphs are independent of the magnitude of their 
achievements against the religion of the greatest and most 
cultivated empire the world ever saw. 

Who were all these writers ? Uneducated fishermen, ex- 
cept two — St. Luke and St. Paul. Of these two, Luke does 
not make a single reference to human literature, and Paul, 
only three brief quotations. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the literary composition of the Bible than its exclusive use of 
the respective writers' own resources of thought and know- 
ledge. 

Can such a book be anything less than Divine in all its 
parts ? Could it be that mere human writers, out of their 
own stores, and from their own thinkings, could have pro- 
duced such a work? Surely there is but one reasonable 
answer to such a question. It is altogether God's words as 
well as God's Word. 

The Nature of Verbal Inspiration^ and the ordinary mis- 
takes respecting its character. 

Those who acknowledge the Bible as containing a reve- 
lation from God, may be conveniently divided into three 
dasses : — 
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and where those or similar words are used, they are addressed 
almost exclusively to individuals respecting then present 
transactions. Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, would be 
altogether excluded. The book of Psalms would be re- 
duced to the character of a human composition, with a few 
places in it where God speaks to man. The book of 
Proverbs would be diminished to the few places where 
"wisdom crieth.'' Ecclesiastes and Canticles would find 
no place. A very small portion of Isaiah would be in- 
cluded. The dimensions of the other prophets would be 
reduced to narrow proportions. How small would the 
Gospels become. The book of Acts would find almost no 
place. The epistles would become treatises of human com- 
position. If the respected writer do not admit those infer- 
ences, he certainly should be more explicit in declaring 
clearly in what other sense he takes the Bible, and in what 
way it was an authoritative declaration of the mind and will 
of God. Indefinite statements are not a safe method of 
enunciating principles on so awfully important a subject as 
the authority of the Bible. The principles stated above 
will not agree with the authority ascribed to it by our Lord 
when He put, with approval, into the mouth of Abraham 
the words, " If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, nei- 
ther will they be persuaded through one rose from the dead." 

If the Bible be the rule of Divine judgment at the last 
day, it is of the highest importance to us to know what is 
that Bible. " The word that I have spoken, (says Christ,) 
the same shall judge him at the last day." — John xii. 48. 
That word is the written word from the beginning. 

So St. Paul declares, "Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom." — Col. iii. i6. 

So St. Peter : " Searching what, or what manner of time, 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify." — 
I Pet i. II. 
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Was it of the Old Testament as a whole, or only of such 
parts of it as are to be separated by some such formula as 
" Thus saith the Lord," or such as may be discerned by the 
"verifying faculty," that our Lord said, "These are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled, which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
cerning Me. Then opened He their understandings, that 
they might understand the Scriptures." — Luke xxiv. 44, 45. 

To what written word {p^fin) of God did St. Paul refer 
when he exhorted us to take " the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word (/??Afca) of God"? — Eph. vi. 17. 

To what did Isaiah refer when he said, " To the law and 
to the testimony : if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them" ? — Isaiah viii. 20. 

What is it that is called " the words of God" as well as 
" the word of God" ? and why have we both in the' Old 
Testament and in the New the remarkable distinction : — 
*l^T, (davar,) "koyot, a word as to its signification : and 
n")DS, (imrah,) ^^/cta, a word as to its oral utterance ? 

Why is Christ never called the |?jaa ©soD ? This distinc- 
tion is remarkably applied both in the Old Testament and 
the New, as giving authority to the verbal utterance. If 
men were left to their own selection to ascertain what parts 
of the Bible were God's Word, and what parts were men's 
utterances, the Bible would lose all its authoritative charac- 
ter. 

It is indeed happy for most of the advocates of such a 
system that they shrink from the logical inference of their 
theories, and that for themselves and their hearers, they 
appeal to the Bible really upon the true principles of taking 
the whole Bible as God's truth. 

I have now to consider the second class of opinions respect- 
ing the inspired character of the Bible. 
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That God supplied the ideas ^ but left it to the writers to 
clothe those ideas in their own language. 
This is by far the most untenable idea of all. It assumes 
that the whole Bible is a revelation from God, that the writers 
were so filled with the mind of God, that He could safely en- 
trust to them the task of declaring that mind in their own 
words. Let us go back in thought to the complete character 
of the Bible as I have just described it. Even if we lay aside 
the natural and scientific metaphors, and the facts of history 
as therein recorded, and merely take the dogmatic state- 
ments of the attributes, counsels, and government of God, 
the declaration of His will upon all the moral and other 
subjects of which the Bible treats, the analysis of the motives 
of men, and the narratives of secret conversations and 
counsels, with a variety of other matters upon which God's 
mind is declared — would any man entrust such powers to 
his fellow-men ? However excellent their moral character? 
however brilliant their talents, however intimate they might 
have been with him, if it were in the highest degree impor- 
tant that his sentiments, wishes, and purposes, as well as all 
the depths of his character, should be accurately known, 
would he accept their statements in their own words as 
authoritative declarations from him ? How infinitely more 
forcible is this argument when applied to the Omniscient One, 
whose judgments are unsearchable, and His ways past find- 
ing out The inspired writers themselves make no such 
claim. " We know in part and we prophesy in part," is 
St. Paul's declaration, (i Cor. xiii. 9.) " Now we see through 
a glass darkly," (verse 12.) St. Peter makes a still stronger 
declaration of the inspired writers' want of acquaintance 
with the unsearchable nature of their own utterances : 
" Searching what," — i.e,, what things — " or what manner of 
time" — i.e,y the times and seasons of their fulfilment — "the 
Spuit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testi- 
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fied beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow." It was revealed to them that they never 
should know in this life, but that the knowledge belonged to 
Gospel times : " Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, which 
were reported unto you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven ; which things the angels desire to look unto you." 
— I Peter L ii, 12. 

It is, therefore, perfectly untrue, that the inspired writers 
were so in the mind of God that they could be entrusted 
by Him with the all-important office of declaring that mind 
to man in their own words. 

Those, therefore, who hold plenary but not verbal in- 
spiration, must be driven either to acknowledge the truth 
of verbal inspiration, or to go over to the views of those 
who hold the Bible to be a revelation in such parts only as 
they think, in their own judgment, contain a revelation of 
God's mind. This, as we have already seen, deprives the 
Bible of all authoritative character. I now come to the 
third, and the only possible view, consistent with the Divine 
authority of God's Holy Word. 

The Bible is the Words ^ as well as the Word of God. 

Much of the difficulty in men's minds respecting verbal 
inspiration, is the idea of its mechanical character. Bishop 
Pearson's declaration, that the words spoken by the ass 
were as much the ass's words as those of Balaam's were his, 
goes, apparently at least, too far. The good Bishop, how- 
ever, was discussing the authority of the prophet's words, 
and did not entertain the question of the concurrence of 
the human and the Divine in the production of Holy 
Scriptures. In this sense his words are quite true; every 
word of the Bible has Divine authority stamped u^qqiv \t^ 
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But this is quite consistent with the belief that the Divine 
and the human concurred in its production. In the 
glorious incarnation of our blessed Redeemer, the fulness 
of the Godhead dwells in a human body. It does more : 
the whole energy of the Divine nature flows through that 
body throughout the universe. This is symbolized by the 
jasper lamp of Rev. xxi. ii. That lamp was clear as 
crystal, and therefore there was no darkness mingling with 
the Divine brightness. Yet, as the Divine light poured 
through the lamp, the red light exhibited to the whole world 
the concurrence of the jasper with the white light of the 
Divine glory. It was not the less Divine because it was 
the creature and the Creator in united action. Now, if we 
multiply the figure, and suppose a succession of crystal- 
clear lamps, but of various colours, the same Divine light 
would be modified in its colouring by the various lamps 
through which it shone. This we actually have in the same 
chapter. The walls of the heavenly city had twelve founda- 
tions of varied colours. The nations walk in the light of 
that city. It is the glory of God that lightens it ; but jiear 
one gateway there is a foundation of jasper; near another, 
one of sapphire; a third, is chalcedony; a fourth, an 
emerald; and so on to the twelve. Any one looking up to 
the Divine light within the city would see it coloured by 
the medium through which its brightness reached him. No 
two positions would give the same colouring, yet each one 
would be unmingled truth : not one would give an imper- 
fect, not to say incorrect, view of the Divine light. How 
beautiful the harmony of the whole, because of the variety 
of the parts. So is it with the books of the Bible. The 
Divine light in them shines through the human agents. 
Those human agents are as various in their characters and 
qualifications as the precious stones of the foundation of 
the heavenly city. By the in-dwelling power of the Spirit 
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of God, their human faculties and qualifications were fitted 
to be the media through which the Divine light shines. In 
the magnificent variety of the parts we see the glorious 
harmony of the whole. Who can look at the varied colour- 
ing without seeing that which is human ? Who can con- 
template the blessed light without seeing that all is Divine ? 
The union of all the colourings may be illustrated by the 
colours of the rainbow. Refractive power separates the 
white light into seven prismatic rays. If these were made 
to revolve rapidly they would re-combine into the original 
whiteness. He who is able to look at the various parts of 
the Bible as one whole, sees all the qualities of the human 
merged into the unclouded brightness of the Divine. 

The men who wrote the Bible were "holy men of God." 
In its composition they were raised above the errors and 
infirmities of their natural condition, so long as the inspiring 
power dwelt within them. That power was within them 
throughout the whole composition of their respective works, 
so that it is true of the whole Bible, " The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and His word was in my tongue" — 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Speaking through man, and that through 
the intelligent faculties of man, the human was in combina- 
tion with the Divine, without diminishing the truth of the 
resultant written revelation. We are thus enabled to accQunt 
for all the varieties of style, and all the manifestations of the 
human habits of thought and feeling, without attributing to 
them anything of error. 

This is what St. Paul testifies, "All Scripture is Sg^^vgutfroj 
— God-breathed" — 2 Tim. iii. 16. The breathing is the 
voice of God, the words heard are written revelation. Some 
endeavour to pervert this passage to " All divinely inspired 
Scripture is profitable." The Greek will not bear that 
rendering. It is cratfa y^a^j) ^io'Tveutfrog xai dxpsXtfiog ir^hg 
dida(fxa\iav. The xai here prevents the possibility of siicK 
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a rendering. The Apostle had declared to Timothy the 
power of rA hpSc ypdfifiara — the sacred writings, and 
then he characterizes those writings as being throughout 
3«^iu(rrotf — God-breathed. 

In the composition of Scripture, men, unconsciously per- 
haps, regard the Holy Ghost as an assisting power, helping 
human ability, just as we look for such assistance in prayer 
or preaching. Hence a large part of the difficulty in their 
minds. If they regarded inspiration as a Divine in-dwelling, 
speaking through human faculties, all reasonable difficulty 
would vanish. This brings us to another and very interest- 
ing question : — 

What evidence have we of the manner in which the Holy 
Ghost made use of human faculties^ and men^s previous 
education and discipline^ in the composition of the Word 
of God? 

When Elisha was in a state of irritation of temper and 
mental disturbance in the presence of his wicked and un- 
grateful sovereign, he felt that he was not in a condition to 
receive a Divine revelation. In order to calm his mind 
and soothe his irritation, he said, " Now bring me a min- 
strel." (2 Kings iii. 15.) The music did not inspire him, 
but it allayed the disturbance of mind, and soothed the 
angry irritation. Disturbing effects were thus removed, and 
he was restored to a condition fitted for the Divine afflatus : 
" And it came to pass when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him.'* 

This remarkable narrative involves the principle of a 
previous preparation and training in the men who were to 
deliver to us the written Word of God. That preparation 
was not merely moral and spiritual. They had the special 
intellectual and educational training which their respective 
writings demanded in the intelligent human agent. For 
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example, in the Old Testament, we find in Amos or Hosea 
no such collections of human history and statements of 
human science, as we have from Moses in the Pentateuch. 
The illustrations in the Book of Amos are what harmonized 
with his previous condition as a herdsman. Isaiah and 
Daniel deal with the kingdoms of the world in a manner 
for which their previous education fitted them. It was 
reserved for Ezekiel, the priest, to describe in detail the 
future temple. We find the same principle in the New 
Testament. The manner in which Paul, Peter, and John 
deal with the question of election, harmonizes with their 
natural character, in perfect agreement in the same truth. 
Paul reasons it out : Peter exhorts us to make our calling 
and election sure. John says, " We love Him because He 
first loved us." None of the New Testament writers give 
us the philosophy of the resurrection except St. Paul. 

Like the varied colouring of the crystal-clear media 
through which the Divine light shone, the previously pre- 
pared minds of the inspired writers retained their intellec- 
tual and educational distinctiveness, when the whole man 
was raised up into the sphere of the spiritual, in order to 
qualify him to receive and to record a Divine revelation. 

In this point of view it is exceedingly interesting to 
reflect upon Moses with his infantile religious training, 
his subsequent Egyptian education, his experience when 
" mighty in words and in deeds,'' his peculiar opportunities 
in his forty years' retirement in Midian, to get a wider view 
of human history, and of various tribes and peoples, than 
Egypt could have given him. Who can read his Genesis 
without seeing in it the learned author, the accomplished 
man of science, as well as the inspired one, through whom 
the Holy Ghost spake ? 

Nearer to our own University training is the accomplished 
Paul. When he was reading the ^hiloso^b.^ q>1 ^^sto^x^^'?^^ 
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the f>aiv6fi6va of Aratus, the caustic verses of Epimenides, 
and the Thais of Menander, he little knew the use which the 
Holy Ghost should afterwards make of those studies. When, 
also, he studied the human atdjv of Homer, the divine octojv 
of Plato, and the cosmical aluves of the Rabbins, he little 
knew how those thoughts were capable of being carried up 
to the very throne of God, and the developments of eternity. 
When he wrote in Rabbinical phraseology of the atuvsg that 
he reframed {xarripriaiiim, well fitted together) by the word 
(|?/Aa — the spoken voice) of God; and in the more than 
Platonic idealism of those " successive ages" (aiuve^ s'jrsp- 
^6fisvoi) he elevated the Platonic word to an expansion and 
power, of which no uninspired man could have formed a 
conception. Paul's previous training, and his reflection 
upon the powers of the human mind, as well as upon the 
Divinely in-breathed spirit of man, enabled him to see " the 
mind of Christ, '' in the use which he was the first to make 
of the word <jmZiia for the higher natural life of man. With 
Plato 'Tvsv/j^a was a breath of air ; with Paul, the same word 
was " the in-breathed of God.'' 

We have here opened up to us a mine of thought which 
could easily be degraded to the natural, but which Christ's 
teaching enables us to elevate into the spiritual. 

Many of the symbolical materials of the heavenly city are 
by nature opaque : amongst the rest, jasper and gold. In 
that heavenly dwelling-place they are pure and clear as 
crystal. Even in this world the same process is realized 
in proportion as we are filled with Christ : the inspired 
writers, while under inspiration, were in that condition, the 
natural crystaUized into the supernatural; and so human 
faculties became the translucent recipients and utterers of 
Divine words. 

Let us now consider : 
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The outward materials which inspired men made use of 
under the guidance and power of the indwelling Holy 
Ghost, 

In the formation of man, God took the dust of the earth, 
and framed and fashioned it into a human body. The Holy 
Ghost has done the same with the literary materials which 
furnished subject-matter to the inspired writers. In some 
things they made use of intellectual and other stores which 
were treasured up in their minds and memories. In others, 
they collected materials from written records. In others 
again, they would ascertain facts from living persons around 
them. If we are to make any degrees in Biblical inspira- 
tion, the historic records of the Bible required the highest 
amount. But we need have no such recourse to the theories 
of a Maimonides. God's Spirit was dwelling in them. He 
was speaking through them, and in Him there is neither 
greater nor less. Regarding, however, the composition of the 
Bible in its human aspect, if it be true that the succession 
of prophets wrote the Bible histories from the authentic 
records of the kingdom, what but Divine illumination could 
separate the true from the false, and assign to men their 
true characters and real motives ? Could any wisdom, short 
of Divine, enable them to write historic books so brief and 
yet so full, so entirely adapted to all nations and all ages ? 

Let us consider the cosmogonical theories in which Moses 
had been instructed, and contrast what we know of them 
with the Divine truth and power manifested in the narrative 
of the six days' work, and of the Noachic flood, and then let 
us ask ourselves. Are not the words of God there ? 

Who but the Holy Ghost could have separated the true 
from the false in all the traditions of nations, and given to 
us that marvellous tenth chapter of Genesis ? Again, who 
could have composed the wonderful speech of the Almighty 
in the book of Job ? That speech contains references to the 
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geological past of this earth, to the phenomena of nature, 
and to the state beyond the grave, which, if it had been un- 
inspired, could not but have contained mistakes. 

When St. Luke was exercising his ministry he collected 
a mass of materials, written and oral, respecting the life and 
ministry of Christ. Those materials partook of the imper- 
fection of their human authors. The Evangelist's memory 
was well stored with them, the inspiring Spirit brought them 
to his remembrance purified from all error, and selected by 
Divine power. 

There is one large mass of materials in the Bible, which 
is not less the Word of God because, in many parts, it is 
the wicked sayings of men. Wherever the inspired writers 
narrate what other men said and did, the truth or falsehood 
of the things repeated does not affect the fact that the Holy 
Spirit inspired the writer to record them in the Divine Word. 

The song of Deborah and the speech of Stephen are not 
necessarily inspired compositions, because they are recorded 
in the Bible, any more than the recorded words of the 
devil, or of Rabshakeh, or of the contradicting and blas- 
pheming Jews. They are recorded, however, with Divine 
accuracy. We have a striking example of the Holy Ghost 
correcting the erroneousness of oral tradition in John xxL 
23 — "Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not die : yet Jesus said not unto 
him. He shall not die ; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what [is that] to thee ?" 

I shall now deal very briefly with the statements made in 
my original paper. 

I. Verbal Inspiration is the doJrine of Bishop Pearson, 

" ' And Moses answered and said, But behold they will 
not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice ; for they will 
say the Lord hath not appeared unto thee,' (Ex. iv. i,) 
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which words of his, first suppose that if they had heard the 
voice of God, as he had, they would have assented to the 
truth upon a testimony Divine ; and then as naturally affirm 
that it was impossible they should believe except they were 
assured it was God who promised, or think that God had 
promised by Moses, only beca;ise Moses said so, which ra- 
tional objection was clearly taken away when God endued 
Moses with power of evident and undoubted miracles ; for 
tl)en the rod which he carried in his hand was as infallible 
a sign to the Israelites that God had appeared unto him, as 
the flaming bush was to himself; and therefore they who 
saw in his hand God's omnipotency, could not suspect in 
his tongue God's veracity ; inasmuch as when Aaron became 
to Moses * instead of a mouth,' and Moses to Aaron ' in- 
stead of God,' (Ex. iv. 1 6,) 'Aaron spake all the words 
which the Lord hath spoken unto Moses, and did the signs 
in the sight of the people, and the people believed.' (Ex. 
iv. 30, 31.) For being persuaded by a lively and active 
presence of omnipotency that God had appeared unto 
Moses, and what was delivered to them by him came to 
him from God, and being sufficiently assured out of the very 
sense and notion of a Deity, that whatsoever God should 
speak must of necessity be true, they presently assented, 
* and believed the Lord and His servant Moses ;' (Ex. xiv. 
313) Moses, as the immediate propounder ; God, as the 
original Revealer : they believed Moses that God had re- 
vealed it, and they believed the promise, because God had 
revealed it. So that the faith both of Moses and the 
Israelites was grounded upon the same testimony or reve- 
lation of God, and differed only in the proposition or appli- 
cation of the testimony ; Moses receiving it immediately 
from God Himself ; the Israelites mediately by the ministry 
of Moses. 

"In the like manner the succeeding prophet?* v>j^^^Nlcsfc 
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instruments of Divine revelation, which they first believed 
as revealed to them, and then the people as revealed by 
them ; for what they delivered was not the testimony of 
man, but the testimony of God delivered by man. It was 
* He who spake by the mouth of His holy prophets which 
have been since tjie world began -^ (Luke i. 70.,) the mouth, 
the instrument, the articulation was theirs ; but the words 
were God's. * The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, (saith 
David,) and His word was in my tongue.' (2 Sam. xxiii. 2.) 
It was the word of the Lord which He spake * by the hand 
of Moses,' (i Kings viii. 53,) and ' by the hand of His ser- 
vant, Ahijah the prophet, (i Kings xiv. 18.) The hand, the 
general instrument of man ; the mouth, the particular instru- 
ment of speech, both attributed to the prophets as merely 
instrumental in their prophecies. The words which Balaam's 
ass spoke were as much the ass's words as those which 
Balaam spake were his ; for ' the Lord opened the mouth 
of the ass,' (Num. xxii. 28,) and * the Lord put a word in 
Balaam's mouth,' (Num. xxiii. 5,) and not only so, but a 
bridle with that word, ^ only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.'" (Num. xxii. 35.) — Pearson 
on the Creed, Art, 1, 

II. // is the basis upon which our great Anglican Divines 
founded tJieir Controversial Theology, 

In establishing the Divinity of Christ, the eternity of 
blessedness, the nature of the Holy Communion, and all 
other controverted doctrines, the power of prepositions, 
the structure of sentences, the philological meaning of words, 
form an integral part of the reasoning by which they main- 
tain orthodox truth. Take these out of their writings, and 
their arguments, as a whole, fall to the ground. 
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III. // is the same with regard to their general Theology. 

Even those writers who deny verbal inspiration are com- 
pelled to desert their own principles when they interpret 
the Holy Scriptures. 

What is Dean Alford's commentary upon the Greek Tes- 
ment, but a mass of teaching founded upon the critical 
meaning of its words ? He is thus compelled by the force 
of truth to give a laborious and valuable refutation of his 
own denial of verbal inspiration. 

In so writing, he is but following in the wake of all the 
great Anglican commentators upon Scripture. 

IV. // is equally the basis of the great Romish Theologians. 

Let any one examine the tests cited as foot-notes in the 
Tridentine Catechism, or read Bellarmine's arguments upon 
transubstantiation, or Thomas Aquinas's logical subtleties, 
and he will see how fully Romish Theologians rely upon 
the verbiage of Divine revelation, when they think they 
have those words in their favour. 

V. It is the foundation of the Patristic Writings ^ Greek ana 

Latin, 

Let us see how Origen dealt with the u/A? and rexvov of 
our Lord's discourses in St. John, how the ante-Nicene 
Fathers argued from the vpoattiirov or the u/i^, in arguing out 
the personality of the Incarnation, or how Chrysostom ex- 
pounds a, text of Scripture, or how Augustine subtilizes, 
and we shall see one under-current of thought in the patristic 
writings, that the Scriptures are the words of God. 

VI. And of all Jewish Commentators. 

This is so remarkably the case with the Jewish writers, that 
they have collected a mass of examples where a single \^cyo^j^ 
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inserted or omitted in a letter would have destroyed the 
sense — such as n or H. But, indeed, this is admitted on 
all hands. 

VII. Much of St, PauPs reasoning is founded upon it. 

For this it will be sufficient to make one citation, which 
is the more remarkable as it is from a very simple historical 
narrative. "And Melchizedek, King of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine." (Gen. xiv. i8.) Now, if the Apostle's 
argument had been founded upon the mystical or allegorical 
character of the bread and wine, the case would be different; 
but he omits all that, and upon the simple historical fact 
that his name was Melchizedek, and his office was king of 
the Canaanitish city of Salem, the inspired writer derives 
important lessons respecting the whole economy of grace. 
" To whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all : first, 
being by interpretation King of righteousness, and after that 
also King of Salem, which is King of peace." Here the 
Apostle argues upon the order of the words, and deduces 
from it the doctrine that there must be righteousness before 
there can be peace. Had this argument been found in an 
uninspired writer, it would have been justly rejected, but we 
must bow to the authority of inspiration. The meaning of 
Melchizedek's name is w^/if-^/ (king) <?<f^/<?>^ (of righteousness.) 
Salem is peace, and here the name Melek does not come in 
as a proper name, but only as his official title. If St. Paul 
did not believe in verbal inspiration, he could not have 
thus argued from the apparently accidental meaning of a 
proper name, an official title, a historic city, and the gram- 
matical order of the words. What renders this example the 
more important is that it is not a mere assertion ; it is part 
of an argumentative discourse, in which he is reasoning 
with Jews about the meaning of their own Scriptures. He 
therefore expected that, as an argument, they would admit 
jts force. 
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VIII. Our Lord's teaching is founded upon the same doctrine. 
It would be an exceedingly valuable line of inquiry into 
the principles of Scripture interpretation, to see in what 
sense our Lord quoted and applied Scripture, as well as 
what authority did He ascribe to it. My present purpose is 
simply to show that He argued from its verbiage, and not 
merely from its general teaching. I have already referred 
to the rabbinical observation that the safety of the world 
depended upon so slight a difference as between n and n, 
a word with one of these letters meaning to preserve, and the 
same word with the slight difference of n instead of n, 
meaning to destroy. The object of the assertion was to in- 
duce great care in the transcription of the law. In His Ser- 
mon on the Mount, our Lord referred to the fear which the 
people might have had that He had come to destroy the 
law or the prophets. He vindicated sanctions of the cere- 
monial law by saying that he who broke one of its least 
commandments, and taught men so, should be called least in 
the kingdom of heaven. He also declared that until heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle of the law should not 
fail. He was then exclusively addressing Jews, who were 
well acquainted with " the traditions of the elders." The 
jot (*') was the smallest letter of the Hebrew alphabet ; the 
tittle was the slight difference between ^ and ">. Could 
He have made a stronger assertion of the Divine authority 
of every word and letter of the written law? 

On another occasion. He reasons from the verbiage of 
the Eighty-second Psalm, adding the remarkable words, 
" The Scripture cannot be broken." " Is it not written in 
your law, I have said ye are gods T (John x. 34.) It is 
further instructive that He there bestows upon the Psalms, 
also, the title of the law. He founds a similar argument 
upon the verbiage of Ps. ex. i, in Mat. xxii. 45 — "If David 
then call Him Lord, how is He his Sow^ TVvt i-ax^ ^\ "^^^^^ 
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Church Universal is the teaching also of our Lord : tha 
the written Scriptures are the words of God. 

I might end here ; but it is interesting and instructive to 
present the same question in the light of internal evidence 
in the book itself. 

I. In Moral Science. 

The wonderful acuteness of Aristotle's ethics has made 
his work a class-book in Christian Universities. As an 
uninspired writer, I think I may say, he has never been 
excelled. Now, here we have a fair test of comparison with 
the Bible as a book of moral science. If we compare the 
3/xji of Aristotle with the same word in St. Paul, how un- 
speakably higher is the standard of comparison. In the 
one there is the tribunal of human judgment ; in the other, 
that of the Divine Judge. Where shall we find such a 
principle of moral truth in Aristotle as, " Wherefore putting 
away lying ; speak every man truth with his neighbour : for 
we are members one of another?" (Eph. iv. 25 ;) or such ^ 
moral maxim as, " Forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel against any : even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye." (Col. iii. 13.) 

It would be a noble task to construct a system of morals 
out of the Old and New Testament. 

II. In Metaphysical Science, 

It is a remarkable fact, that amongst all the metaphysical 
systems, not a single book has ever been written which 
treats of human nature as a whole. The Greek philosophers 
deal with mind and despise matter. Modem philosophy 
does the same. Even were Kant's transcendentalism true, 
his system deals with but one feature of humanity. Locke 
is only on the *^ Human Understanding ;" Brown's is the 
philosophy of the mind \ and I might give a long list from 
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all ages and show thfe same deficiencies in all human 
authors. 

How different is the Bible ! It deals with man as body, 
soul, and spirit. It analyzes the complex inter-connection 
of the three. It tells us how God's Word can pierce to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit (Heb. iv. 12.) It tells 
us how the human spirit may pray, and yet the understand- 
ing be unfruitful, (i Cor. xiv. 14.) On this great subject we 
have in the Bible an almost unexplored mine of inquiry, 
rich in the most valuable unworked ore. 

My space will only permit me to give a very few sugges- 
tive hints. I have already said that Paul was the first to 
adopt frviufia, as the highest term for the mind of man. He 
also uses the Platonic vou^, which was Plato's highest word. 
The use of these two terms indicates the immeasurable 
superiority of Paul to Plato as a metaphysician. When 
Paul is speaking of the spiritual substance, as God breathed 
it into Adam, he invariably employs the word ^sv/j^a : when 
he speaks of the same in active exercise, he makes use of 
Mus". He speaks of the moral filthiness from which the 
human weufia needs to be cleansed : but he speaks of the 
same spirit in activity as the law of the mind (wD^) — Rom. 
viL 23. When he speaks of the need of renovation he says, 
" Be renewed in the spirit of your mind" (Eph. iv. 23.) 
The spirit (^vevfia) is the thing to be renewed, and then its 
activity (vovg) will be holy. Yet, when he speaks of the 
metamorphosis of our outward life as coming from an in- 
ward energy of our natural faculties, under the power of the 
in-dwelling Spirit of God, he says, " Be not conformed to 
this world, but be ye metamorphosed by the renewing of 
your mind {vovg — your spirit in activity). Again, when he 
speaks of the desires of the mind, he employs the compound 
word didma — the spirit in activity, discerning what appears 
to be preferable. He uses the same word ta ^-ij^-^'t^^ "^^ 
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want of true discernment of the nature of what is good by 
the heathen, because of their alienation from the life of 
God. "The Gentiles walk in the vanity of their roD^ 
(their mental activity), being darkened in their isdvota (dis- 
cernment) alienated from the ^uti of God, because of the 
ayvoia that is in them, because of the '^rujputfii (dim sighted- 
ness) of their hearts." (Eph. iv. 17, 18.) 

Another series of metaphysical illustrations might be de- 
rived from his use of •v|/u;^ii, as distinguished from ^vsO/ota, to 
designate the animal life in man. Such an inquiry would 
throw the greatest light on the condition of the renewed 
man in his present complex moral condition. 

St. John's epistles would furnish other interesting illustra- 
tions, but I must pass them by with this suggestive allusion* 
In one passage from St. Peter we have an illustration of the 
philological accuracy of inspired but uneducated fisher- 
men. " Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge 
(yvuai^)." Afterwards, he says, " If these things be in you 
and abound, they make you that ye shall be neither barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge (Myvu<fii) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." (2 Pet. i. 5-8.) The yvu<fig was knowledge as 
received : Myvufft^ was the same knowledge reflected upon. 
St. Peter probably never read a Greek play, and yet if he 
had the most exact instruction about the %o/>??yo^, he could 
not have used s^t^opriysu with more philosophic accuracy 
than he does for " add" in 2 Peter i. 5, and " minister" in 
V. II. Could an English fisherman write in his native 
language with the same accuracy ? 

Let us now come to the oldest written composition in the 
world, the Mosaic account of the human frame, and see its 
wonderful metaphysical accuracy. 

Man in his body is the dust of the ground : 

In his Spirit is a ni^W^^ (neshama,) a Divinely in- 
breathed thing. 
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In his animal frame a H'Tt trD3 (nephesh-chay-yah), the 
same as the smallest moving thing in the waters. See 
the marginal reading of Gen. i. 20. 

Moreover, in that passage, Moses speaks of life in the 
animal as singular, but in the higher spirit he calls it the 
breath of lives, because it has not only its own animation, 
but it gives animation to the lower life of the animal frame. 
Throughout the Old Testament the use of neshama for 
man's higher spirit is exactly equivalent to St. Paul's ^nvfia. 
What is equally remarkable is, that the philosophic and 
Platonically educated Alexandrian Jews who composed the 
Septuagint, have departed from the accuracy of the Hebrew 
metaphysical terms. Is there no Divine verbal accuracy 
here? 

III. In Idealistic Philosophy. 

Will the "eternal verities" of Plato bear comparison 
with the revelations of St. Paul ? Plato's was, indeed, a 
wonderful mind, but he was less than a child before St. 
Paul, measured by the philosophy in which Plato excelled. 
He could see in matter nothing but an incumbrance to 
mind; St. Paul could see matter as a noble creation of 
(jod, capable of union with Deity, and become, indeed, an 
eternal verity. But my space and time will not permit me 
to enlarge on this most attractive subject. 

IV. In Physical Science the opponents of verbal inspiration 
seem to think that they have their greatest triumph. In 
this also the Bible has an immeasurable superiority over 
all human writings. 

I. Creation, 

Science, with all its wonderful discoveries, has made no 
progress towards ascertaining the origin of all things. With- 
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Gilt enumerating the ancient theories on the subject, if we 
take the present theories of philosophers, we find either an 
ingenuous confession of utter ignorance, or else theories 
of the most intense absurdity. For some time the nebular 
hypothesis was regarded as worthy of the name of philo- 
sophy, and there are still to be found some few who cling 
to it. It asserts that centripetal and centrifugal force 
evolved out of gaseous elements the magnificent system of 
the stellar universe. The supporters of that theory forgot 
to tell us how vegetable organization, animal life, and ra- 
tional humanity, could be produced by gaseous matter 
rolling round and round. We have, again, the theory of 
monads, which, by some unknown law, combine together, 
so as to produce all the wonderful harmony of the human 
frame. One set of them continually struggling towards the 
light, formed a human eye, and others made hair, and so 
on. They forgot to tell us by what law an aggregation 
of simple monads became an organized complexity. The 
aggregation of particles of sand in innumerable quantities 
makes the vast shores and sand-stones which meet us every- 
where. Why do not those monads combine themselves 
into animal life ? Multiply them as you may, they are but 
grains of sand still, unchanged and unchangeable by any 
self-evolving power. Now the theory is so modified by 
some of its supporters as to make the supposed monads 
complex, thus giving up the whole question. It is truly 
wonderful what absurdities will pass as science and philo- 
sophy amongst clever men, who reject the simple testimony 
of God's Word. 

What science cannot do, the inspired Moses tells us in 
one brief sentence — " In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." Any one who takes the trouble of 
ascertaining for himself the usus loquendi of the terms there 
employed, and the idiom of the Hebrew language, will see 
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more true science, united with profound reverence, in that 
one verse, than the highest human intellect could have 
discovered. 

"In the beginning God created." Therefore, all things 
had a beginning; as St. Paul says, in other words — " Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear." (Heb. xi. 3.) 

" In the beginning God created." To create is to give 
perfect existence, whether out of pre-existing materials, as 
when God created Adam's body out of the dust of the 
ground, or, as in this place, when there had been no pre- 
existing materials, but, as the Psalmist says, " He spake, 
and it was done ; He commanded, and it stood fast." (Ps. 
xxxiii. 9.) To "create" is never, in the Hebrew Bible, 
applied to any work but that of God, and it always means 
to give perfect existence. 

How magnificent the declaration — In the beginning, by 
one omnipotent word, God gave perfect existence to heaven 
and earth; in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, a 
universe of worlds, with all their furniture, and all their 
intelligent beings, sprang into perfect existence by one 
Almighty fiat — " Let them be." 

" In the beginning God created." Among the eleven 
names for God in the Hebrew Bible, Moses here selects 
the word D'^nbM (elohim), which philosophically means the 
Governing Ones, indicating unity in complexity by using 
the verb in the singular. "The Governing Ones" — He 
who sustains and governs, not forsaking the work of His own 
hands. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earthJ^ 
Therefore the earth is as old as the heaven, as that heaven 
which was created in the beginning, not the atmosphere 
which was made on the second day. . 
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The Hebrew word for earth is V^W (eretz), from Y"''^, 
(rootz), to run, because of its ceaseless motion. Such was 
the Hebrew name for earth when the philosophers of other 
lands taught that the earth was a flat immoveable thing, 
around which the heavens revolved. The Hebrew name 
for heaven is 0**^^? (Shamayim), from DW (soom), to 
arrange, to dispose, because of the marvellous power of the 
upper aether in the arrangement of the Stellar worlds cor- 
responding to the powers of our own atmosphere. ' The 
word is also applied to the well-arranged Stellar system, and 
again, to the intelligent inhabitants of the stars, or rather, 
it includes those inhabitants, as when we use the word city, 
we include its inhabitants : " The whole city was moved." 

May we not well challenge uninspired philosophy to give 
us such a statement as the foregoing. And yet the Bible is 
the book of which its ignorant critics speak with scientific 
contempt. 

2. Geology. 

In geology also, the Hebrew Bible is the one volume 
which more than anticipates all the modern science of 
geology, if we may give the name of science to what is still 
undeveloped and unarranged. 

So far is the Bible from telling us that the world was 
made about 6ooo years ago, that its teaching is just the re- 
verse. We have already seen that the first Mosaic state- 
ment is, that the beginning of heaven and earth was a state 
of perfection. The second is : 

" And the earth was without form and void^ 

Moses does not say, " the heaven was without form and 
void," for he could not. Heaven never fell, nor did sin 
ever taint it. 

" Without form and void," is a Hebrew phrase for 
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" ruined/' This we see in the use of the phrase by the 
prophet Jeremiah when he is describing the ruined con- 
dition of his native land : " I beheld the earth, and, lo, 
it was without form and void, and the heavens and they 
had no light." Isaiah declares expressly, that at creation 
the earth was not in that condition. " He created it not 
in vain," is in Hebtew, "He did not create it, ')Tin^ (thohu,) 
without form. 

Let us put these three statements together: — 

1. In the beginning God created the earth. 

2. He did not create it without form. 

3. And the earth was without form. 

Therefore the earth fell into a ruined condition, and so 
the six days' work was a restoration, at which the inhabi- 
tants of heaven rejoiced : " The morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy." (Job 
xxxviii 7.) This is in the Almighty's address to Job, for no 
human being could have discovered it. 

Farther, the Bible intimates that the ruined period was a 
very long one, during which the Son of God was going 
forth. It was through an obscure Hebrew prophet that 
God gave us that wonderful revelation : " The Ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting." (Mic. V. 2.) 

"From of old," — DTpD (mikk^dem), from before all 
things. (See Pro v. viii. 22-36.) 

" From everlasting," — Dbl3?"^D'^D (me-me 61am), " from 
the days of eternity," /.<?., creature eternity. 

There have been therefore days or periods before the 
Adamic for times immeasurable. See the Greek of Rom. 
xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2, where St. Paul speaks in simi- 
lar terms of a/wv/o/ %f>^i'<)/, everlasting times, which yet had a 
beginning. Throughout all these there were dispensations 
of probation and mercy, during which the Son of God was 
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"going forth," and dealing in revelation with intelligent 
and responsible beings. " Come ye near unto Me, hear 
ye this, I have not spoken in secret from the beginning : 
from the time that it (the beginning) was, there Am I : and 
now the Lord God, and His Spirit hath sent Me." (Is. 
xlviii. 1 6.) 

Here we have not only vast geological periods in this 
earth, but the moral and spiritual purpose of them. The 
ruins of the material crust of the earth are the natural 
records of ruined spirits who are now awaiting the judgment 
of the great day. The unfallen angels are "the elect 
angels," saved from falling by the cross of Christ. (Col. i. 
19, 20.) 

If geologians would sit with devout reverence at the feet 
of Divine revelation, they would learn suggestive lessons 
from the Hebrew Bible, which would enable them to har- 
monize their really splendid discoveries, and to see in them 
the moral government of , God. 

3. Astronomy, 

The Greeks were the corrupters of astronomy, darkening 
earlier systems instead of elucidating them. Literary men 
of the present day attribute follies to the Hebrew Bible 
for which the Alexandrians are really responsible. God's 
Word speaks in the noblest terms of astronomical pheno- 
mena. " He hangeth the earth upon nothing." (Job xxvi. 7.) 
" He sitteth upon the circle oi the earth." (Is. xl. 22.) " Lift 
up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number : He calleth 
them all by names, by the greatness of His might : not one 
faileth." (Is. xl. 26.) Asaph speaks of the solar photosphere 
nearly 3000 years ago : " The day is Thine : the night also 
is Thine: Thou hast prepared the light and the sun." 
(Ps. Ixxiv. 16.) 
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"The light/' "IIW^S, (ma-or,) the fountain of light or 
photosphere, and the sun which it is around. 

In this he followed the teaching of Moses, who declared 
that the sun and moon are not themselves light, p'^W,) 
but lights ri")HD (m'ordth) the fountains of light. (Gen. i. i6.) 
Ezekiel teaches the same about the stars, calling them 
fountains or dispensers of light, "J^M '^"ilMD (m'5rai or) 
(Ezek. xxxii. 8.) 

Comparing these passages with the suggestion in Gen. i. 8, 
that it was God who called our atmosphere by the same 
name as the aether between the stars, we have a wonderful 
anticipation of the analogies now discovered between the 
sun's photosphere and those of the stars with our own 
atmosphere. A thorough examination of the Bible in all 
its astronomical and other scientific notices, is still a desi- 
deratum. It would not only bring out much important 
truth, but it would manifest the verbal inspiration of Scrip- 
ture in such a way as to silence honest controversy. 

4. Natural History, 

I have already noticed the great simplicity and beauty 
of the division of the vegetable kingdom into naked seed- 
bearing plants and trees, and pulpy seed-bearing ones. 
Herbage and trees is an equally valuable distinction. It 
would be entirely beyond my limits to follow out the notices 
of the vegetable kingdom, and their applications throughout 
Scripture. I can only say, that in preparing sermons or 
texts in which natural objects were noticed, I have found 
my best commentaries in works on natural history. They 
have wonderfully illustrated the Biblical metaphors, and 
never once contradicted them. In the higher animal king- 
dom the result has been the same. Moses divides land 
animals into cattle (that is, domesticated animals) and the 
beasts of the field (those that are undQmestlc9Xe.d\. X^^ 
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distinction obtains without, change to the present hour. 
Volumes might be filled with wonderful exemplifications of 
the beauty of the Scripture metaphors drawn from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. A recent writer sent an 
able paper on natural history to the Quarterly Review^ in 
which, however, he went out of his way, to attack the 
accuracy of the Bible. I wrote a respectful private 
letter to him, requesting him to furnish me with some 
examples. He returned an answer saying that he was 
not bound to tell me ! I might mention similar results 
from writers of still higher eminence. It is very easy to 
make loose, flippant, general objections; but when such 
objectors are asked for definite examples, they maintain a 
prudent silence. Dr. Colenso's mistakes about the hare, 
the swine, and the ostrich, have given them a salutary 
warning. 

5. Physical Geography, 

This is a subject on which, beforehand, we should not have 
expected any notices in the Bible, and yet there are some 
remarkable ones. In Gen. i. 9, 10, Moses describes the 
waters of the earth as one grand ocean divisible into several 
seas. 

Solomon describes all the rivers of the world as coming 
from the sea and returning to it again. In the same passage 
he gives an accurate statement of the law of storms. 
(Eccles. i. 6, 7.) 

Amos, the Jewish herdsman, describes what occupied 
Halley for so many years : " He calleth for the waters of 
the sea, and* poureth them out upon the face of the earth." 

Job describes the rain-water as filtrating through the 
ground, until it reaches the stones of darkness, whence it 
breaks out again in springs and streams. " He setteth an 
end to darkness, and searcheth out all perfection : the 
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stones of darkness and the shadow of death. The flood 
breaketh out from the inhabitant : even the waters forgotten 
of the foot : they are dried up, they are gone away from 
men." (Job xxviii. 3, 4.) 

If from the natural world we turn to human relations, 
we still find the admirable superiority of the Bible. 

I. Human Society, 

This is presented to us in all possible combinations. We 
have life pastoral, nomadic, patriarchal. We have the inde- 
pendent towns, the local independent princes, the larger 
kingdoms, the great empires. We have the conqueror and 
the conquered, the sovereign and the tributaries. We have 
the domestic scene, the morals of the tribe, and every pos- 
sible individual relationship. In all these aspects the Bible 
gives us views of human duty, found, as a whole, nowhere 
else. 

2. Political Organization. 

David, with his tributary neighbours ; Solpmon, with his 
Tadmor in the desert to protect his foreign commerce ; 
Daniel, the Prime Minister of a heathen empire ; the Jew 
a captive, the Jew restored, but still dependent ; the same 
Jew under the Roman power ; the master and the slave — 
are but examples of the marvellous amount of political in- 
struction which the Bible contains. It supplies us with 
maxims of state policy and of political organizations which 
would save many an able statesman from his destructive 
mistakes. 

3. Legislation. 

In its legislative aspect the Bible enables us to distinguish 
between legislation and law in such a manner as to afford 
infallible guidance to statesmen in circumstaxvo.^'s* <5k^ ^Jsnr. 
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greatest perplexity. My space will only permit me to select 
two examples. When our Lord was questioned about the 
Mosaic bill of divorce, He said, " Moses for the hardness 
of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives, but from 
the beginning it was not so." (Mat xix. 8.) He there 
showed that the legislator is often bound to tolerate and 
legislate for what is in itself contrary to the Divine law. 
On this principle concubinage was a merciful provision to 
save female captives taken in war from the deeper degrada- 
tion to which otherwise they would have been exposed. 

The second example is slavery. Paul sent back the 
fugitive, but then Christian slave, to his master, a Christian 
bishop, without expressly enjoining his emancipation. Had 
he done otherwise, he would have risked the evangelization 
of the world, by an effort to advance social liberty. The 
Christian law of equality at the Lord's Table gradually 
elevated Christian legislation into the extinction of slavery. 

4. Command of Language, 

Instead of going over the extensive ground of the poetical 
and other beauties of the Bible, I give, from the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, a list of words found nowhere else in 
St. PauFs epistles, which evidence an unequalled command 
of language. It may serve as a specimen of what may be 
gathered, in one aspect or another, from the whole Bible, 
fully justifying the observation in my original paper, that 
with respect to command of language, Peter and John, 
the fishermen ; James, the uneducated Hebrew ; and Paul, 
the educated tentmaker — far exceed the orators, poets, 
metaphysicians, and philosophers, of ancient and modern 
times. 
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Words found in Timothy and Titus which occur nowhere else 

in the New Testament, 

(The English words are the renderings of the Authorized Version.) 



1. ar/aJdo€pfye(o 

2. QTfveLa 

3. arfayyri 

4. a^XoTT)^ 
5* o£ia(f>0opla 

6. aOXeco 

7. aiperifco^ 

8. ala")(poK€phri<; 
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9. ai(r)(po^ , 

10. aKaipo)<i . 

11. aKaTaryvcoaTO<; 

12. aKparrj^ . 

13. aXXft)? 

14. ap^xp^ • • 

15. dflOL^T] . 

16. ava^coTTvpeQ} 

17. am\i;<rt9 

18. avavri<fxo . 

19. avarpeTTQ} 
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20. avayfrv')(Q} 

21. dvBpairoBiar'qf; 

22. dvhpo(^6vo<; . 

23. dve^UaKO^ . 

24. dveiraia")(yvTo^ 

25* dvcrrCKrfKo^ 



To do good — I Tim. vi. 18. 
Purity — I Tim. iv. 12; v. 2. 
Manner of life — 2 Tim. iii. 10. 
Uncertain — i Tim. vi. 17. 
Uncomiptness — Tit. ii. 7. 
To strive — 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
A heretic — Tit. iii. 10. 
Greedy of filthy lucre — i Tim. iii. 3,8. 
Given to filthy lucre — Tit. i. 7. 

Filthy— Tit. i. 11. 

Out of season — 2 Tim. iv. 2. 

That cannot be condemned — Tit.ii.8 

Incontinent — 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

Otherwise — i Tim. v. 25. 

Not a brawler — i Tim. iii. 3 ; Tit. iii. 2. 

To requite — i Tim. v. 4. 

To stir up — 2 Tim. i. 6. 

Departure — 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

To recover oneself — 2 Tim. ii 26. 

To overthrow — 2 Tim. ii. 18. 

To subvert — Tit. i. 11. 

To refresh — 2 Tim. i. 16. 

A manstealer — i Tim. i. 10. 

A manslayer — i Tim. i. 9. 

Patient — 2 Tim. ii. 24. 

That needeth not to be ashamed — 

2 Tim. ii. 15. 
Blameless — i Tim. iii. 2. 
Unrebukable — i Tuxv. v. *\\ nv ^ v 
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26. avT]fi€po<; . 

27. av6<no<; . . . 

28. avTihuiTiOefievo^ 

29. avTid€(n<i 

30. avrtkvrpov . . 

31. aTra&evTO^ , 

32. airepavTO^ . 

33. aTr6p\7jTO<i . . 

34. aTToSe/CTO? 

35. airoSo'^rj . 

36. aTTodrjcravpC^o) . 

37. airorpeirofiai 

38. airpoa-no^ . 

39. aprio^ 

40. aaTO')(e(o . 

41. avdemeco . . 

42. avTOfcaTOLKpiTOf; 

43. a<f>CKarfcSo<; . 

44. ai^evS?;? . . . 

45. ^adfJLO^ . 

46. /SSeXv/cTo? . 

47. ^ekriov , . . 

48. ^Xa^ep6<i . . 

49. yar/ypatva . 

50. yeveaXoyia . 

51. 70^7? . . . . 

52. ypaooSrj<; . . . 

53. yvfivcuria 

54. yvvcuKciptov 

55. SetXoi . . . 



Fierce — 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

Unholy — i Tim. i. 9 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

That opposes oneself — 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

Opposition — i Tim. 6. 20. 

A ransom — i Tim. ii. 6. 

Unlearned — 2 Tim. iL 23. 
Endless — i Tim. i. 4. 
To be refused — i Tim. iv. 4. 
Acceptable — i Tim. i. 15; iv. 9. 
Acceptation — i Tim. i. 15 ; iv. 9. 
To lay up in store — i Tim. vi. 19. 
To turn away — 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
Which no man can approach — 

1 Tim. vi. 19. 
Perfect — 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
To swerve — i Tim. i. 6. 

To err — i Tim. vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. ii. 18. 
To usurp authority over — i Tim. ii. 1 2 
Condemned of himself — ^Tit. iii. 11. 
A despiser of those that are good — 

2 Tim. iii. 3. 

That cannot lie — Tit. i. 2. 
A degree — i Tim. iii. 12. 
Abominable — ^Tit. i. 16. 
Very well — 2 Tim. i. 18. 
Hurtful — I Tim. vi. 9. 
A canker— 2 Tim. ii. 17. 
Genealogy — i Tim. i. 4 ; Tit. iii. 9. 
A seducer — 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
An old wife — i Tim. iv. 7. 
Exercise — i Tim. iv. 8. 
A silly woman — 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
Fear — 2 Tim. i. 7. 
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5^. huL^e^aioofiai . 
57« ^t,arya) 
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58. huiTpoffyri 

59. hihaicnKo^; 

60. SlXoyo^ . 

61. SLa)fCTr)<; , 

62. iyfcpari]^ 
6^, iSpalcofia 

64. €Kyova 

65. €kS7]Xo<; . 

66. ifcaTp€<f>ofiac 
6y, ivBvvoD 

68. evTpe(f>ofiav 

69. €7rapK€a) . 

70. iiriZiopOoay 

71. iirlopKo^ . 

72. iTnirKijTTa) 

73. iirvaTo/il^Q) 

74. eTTuroDpevQ) 
75' irepohLSaa-fcaKea) 
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76. evfjLerdSoTo^ 

77« €V(re^a>(; . , . 

78. fjpefio^ . . . 

79. deoTTvevoTo^ 

80. deocri^eui . . 

81. iepoTrpeirrj^ . 

82. /caXoS^Sotr/caXo^ 

83. KaraXeyofuii 

84. KardoTrffjui . 



Affirm — I Tim. i. 17. 

Affirm constantly — Tit. iii. 8. 

To lead a life — i Tim. ii. 2. 

To live — Tit. iii. 3. 

Food — I Tim. vi. 8. 

Apt to teach — i Tim. iii. 2; 2 Ti. ii. 24. 

Double-tongued — i Tim. iii. 8. 

Persecutor — i Tim. i. 13. 

Temperate — Tit. i. 8. 

Ground — i Tim. iii 15. 

Nephew — i Tim. v. 4. 

Manifest — 2 Tim. iii. 9. 

To subvert-^Tit. iii. 1 1. 

To creep — 2 Tim. iii. 6. 

To nourish up — i Tim. iv. 6. 

To relieve — i Tim. v. 10; v. 16. 

To set in order — Tit. i. 5. 

A perjured person — i Tim. i. 10. 

To rebuke — i Tim. v. i. 

To stop — Tit. i. II. 

To heap — 2 Tim. iv. 3. 

To teach other doctrine — i Tim.i. 3. 

To teach otherwise — i Tim. vi. 3. 

Ready to distribute — i Tim. vi. 11. 

Godly — 2 Tim. iii. 12 ; Tit. ii. 12. 

Quiet — I Tim. ii. 2. 

Given by inspiration of God — 2 Tim. 

iii. 16. 
Godliness — i Tim. ii. 10. 
As becometh holiness — Tit. ii. 3. 
A teacher of good things — Tit. ii. 3. 
To take into the number — i Tim.v.9. 
Behaviour — Tit. ii. 3. 
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85. KaTOATTOk'/) . 

86. /cardOTfyrjvui^a) 

87. Kavrripial^oacu 

88. Keuoffxovia . 

89. KVTjdtO , . 

90. KOtVODVtKOf; . 

91. Koa-fiLOf; . 
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92. 'Koyofjui'xio) . 

93. Xoyofjuixict . 

94. fidfifiTj . . 

95. fiaraioXoyla 

96. fjuiTaLoXjoyo^ 

97. fi€fi^pdva . 

98. fierdX/rfyfri,^ . 

99. firjSerroTe 

00. fi/qrpcCKmj^; . 

01. fWVOO/UU 

02. ve6<\)VT0<!; 

03. veorrepvKOf; . 

04. V7)(f)aX60f; 

05. vofiifiay; . . 

06. voorew 

07. ^€voZo')(e(o . 

08. olKoBeaTTOTea) 

09. OLKOVpOf; , 

10. 6fioXoyovfi€P(o<; 

11. opyCXjot; . 

12. opdoropAto . 

13. irapaOrjicq . 

14. 7rapaKaTa0i]Kr) 



. Apparel — i Tim. ii. 9. 
To begin to wax wanton against — 

I Tim. V. II. 
To sear with a hot iron — i Tim. iv. 2. 
Vain — I Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
To have itching ears — 2 Tim. iv. 3. 
Willingtocommunicate— I Tim.vi. 18 
Modest — I Tim. il 9. 
Of good behaviour — i Tim. iii. 2. 
To strive about words — 2 Tim. iL 14. 
Strife of words — i Tim. vi. 4. 
Grandmother — 2 Tim. i. 5. 
Vain jangling — i Tim. i. 6. 
Vain talkers — Tit. i. 10. 
Parchments — 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
To be received — i Tim. iv. 3. 
Never — 2 Tim. iii. 7. 
Murderer of a mother — i Tim. i. 9. 
To be desolate — i Tim. v. 5. 
A novice — i Tim. iii. 6. 
Youthful — 2 Tim. ii. 22. 

^ , (I Tim. m. 2. 
Sober i^,.^ .. 

I Tit. 11. 2. 

Lawfully — i Tim. i. 8 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

To dote — I Tim. vi. 4. 

To lodge strangers — i Tim. v. 10. 

To guide the house— i Tim. v. 14. 

A keeper at home — Tit. ii. 5. 

Without controversy — i Tim. iii. 16. 

Soon angry — Tit L 7. 

To rightly divide — 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

(a thing) committed — 2 Tim. i. 12. 

(a thing) committed to trust — 
I Tim. vi. 20. 
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irapaKaraOijKff 

15. irdpoLvo^ 

16. irarpcCKciyq^i 

17. irepiTrelpco 

18. '7r€pt(f)popeQ} 

19. TnOTOOf . 

20. ifSjeyfia , 

21. iropuTfw^i 

22. irparffioTela 

23. Trpecr^vrt^ 

24. 'irpoyovot 



it 



25. irpoKpifJua 

26. TrpooncKun^i 

27. priT&f; 

28. aefwoTTjt; 

29. cKhraa-fia 

30. (nrovhcurorep 

31. OTOfia'Xpf; 

32. OTparoXorfifa 

33. OTirfTfTO^ 

34. avyxaKOirdOi 

35. aaynjpio^ 

36. aQ}<l>povl^(o 

37. a'(o<\>povu7fi6^ 

38. (rQ}<l>p6v€0^ 

39. (rdxfypcov . 
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40. re/cvoyoveoD 

41. re/cvoyovla 



(a thing) committed — 2 Tim. i. 14. 

Given to wine — i Tim. iii. 3 ; Tit. i. 7. 

A murderer of a father — i Tim. i. 9. 

To pierce through — i Tim. vL 10. 

To despise — Tit. ii. 15. 

To assure of — 2 Tim. iii. 14. 

Broidered hair — i Tim. ii. 9. 

Gain — i Tim. vi. 5, 6. 

Affairs — 2 Tim. il 4. 

An aged woman — Tit. ii. 3. 

Parents — i Tim. v. 4. 

Forefathers — 2 Tim. i. 3, 

A preferring one before another — 
I Tim. V. 21. 

Partiality — i Tim. v. 21. 

Expressly — i Tim. iv. i. 

Honesty — i Tim. ii. 2. 

Gravity — i Tim. iii. 4; Tit ii. 7. 

Raiment— I Tim. vi. 8. 

Diligently — 2 Tim. L 17. 

Stomach — i Tim. v. 23. 

To choose to be a soldier — 2 Ti. ii. 4, 

Hateful — Tit iii. 3. 

To partake of afflictions — 2 Tim. 1 8. 

That bringeth salvation — Tit ii. 11. 

To teach to be sober — Tit ii 4. 

Of a sound mind — 2 Tim. i. 7. 

Soberly — Tit ii. 12. 

Sober — i Tim. iii. 2. 

Temperate — Tit L 8. 

Discreet — Tit iL 2, 5. 

To bear children — i Tim. v. 14 

Childbearing — i Tim. ii. 15. 
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142. T€KVOTpO(f)eG} 

143. TOL 

144. TVCJyOOfUU 



>f 



if 



45. vSpoTroTeoD . 

46. inrepTrXeovd^Q} 

47. VTTOVOia . 

48. VTroTxnraxn^ 
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49. varepo^ . 

50. <\)aCkov7)<; 

51. <f>tXdr/a0o^ 

52. <j>tkavBpo^ 

53. <l>iXapyvpla 

54. (jylXavTO^ 

55. ^t\^Soi/09 

56. (f>OJ)deo^ , 

57. (f>CKmeKvo^ 

58. <l>\vapo<i . 

59. <t>p€va7rdT7}<; 

60. (l>pojrrl^0D 

61. ^a\«ev? . 

62. XPV^^H^ 

63. yfrevBoXoyo^ 

64. yfrevSwvvfio^i 

65. a>(l>e)Ufio^ 
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To bring up children — i Tim. v. 10. 

Nevertheless — 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

To be lifted up with pride — i Ti. iii.6 

To be proud — i Tim. vi. 4. 

Highminded — 2 Tim. iii. 4. 

To drink water — i Tim. v. 23. 

To be exceeding abundant — i TL i. 1 4 

Surmisings— I Tim. vi. 4. 

« 

A pattern — i Tim. i. 16. 

Form — 2 Tim. i. 13. 

Latter — i Tim. iv. 1. 

Cloak — 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

A lover of good men — ^Tit. i. 8. 

Love their husbands — ^Tit. ii. 4. 

Love of money — i Tim. vi. 10. 

A lover of one's own self — 2Ti. iii. 2. 

A lover of pleasure — 2 Tim. iii. 4. 

A lover of God — 2 Tim. iii. 4. 

To love their children — Tit ii. 4. 

Tattlers — i Tim. v. 13. 

A deceiver — Tit. i. 10. 

To be careful— Tit. iii 8. 

A coppersmith — 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

Profit — 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Speaking lies — i Tim. iv. 2. 

Falsely so called — i Tim. vi. 20. 

Profiteth— I Tim. iv. 8. 

Profitable — 2 Tim. iii. 16; Tit iii. 8. 



Such a list needs no comment 
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The Old Testament, 

The composition of the Old Testament spreads over a 
space of nearly looo years. It was written by a great 
variety of authors, both as to station in life and educational 
advantages, and embraces an infinite variety of subjects. 

In Verbiage, 

I asked in that paper to let any one take the literature of 
any nation, not for a looo, but for so comparatively small a 
peripd as 400 years, and show as great a variety of authors, 
so consistent in the use of words, and with language so 
littk changed in general structure, as the Hebrew language 
from Moses to Malachi. 

How few of the natives of the respective countries could 
read the English, the French, the Italian, or the German of 
400 years ago. Add 300 to them and the languages would 
be utterly unintelligible. In ancient times, Cicero could 
not read the Roman language of 300 years before his own 
time. Even in Greek, the criticisms of our University 
scholars on the Greek Testament, are in many, perhaps in 
most instances, simply their own ignorance of popular 
Greek. 

2. Ethnology^ Archaeology^ Chronology and General History, 

We are now on the eve of a general renovation of his- 
torical literature, in the foregoing subjects, by new dis- 
coveries in historical remains, which will set in a most 
striking light the infallible truth of Biblical history. 

My limits will only permit me to make a passing allusion 
to one or two examples. 

I have already referred to the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
The ancient names scattered through the Bible, and the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, and 'Sexi^asi ^^xos^^^ \^2sas.^ 
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in the times of Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, are a 
sort of fossils, awaiting the skill of the archaeologist and the 
comparative philologer, in order to illustrate and to rectify 
some entangled portions of ancient history. 

In chronology, the venerable Archbishop Ussher and 
others composed those portions of their chronological ar- 
rangements in deference to Greek, instead of " the inspired 
historians." As might have been anticipated, they only 
darkened counsel by words without knowledge. They 
invented interregna between Jewish kings to supply sup- 
posed gaps. The removal of these, and the taking of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in their integrity and simplicity, have 
already done much to disentangle what had been so con- 
fused. 

A German rationalizing critic had found fault with the 
Bible for speaking of battering rams, alleging that it was a 
Roman invention. They have been found depicted in the 
Nineveh remains. 

Similar discoveries have ascertained that Belshazzar was 
pro-rex when his father, according to Herodotus's account, 
was fighting at a distance from Babylon. Hence Bel- 
shazzar was only able to make Daniel third, because he 
himself was second. 

3. Physiology and the Functions of the Human Frame, 

On this curious and interesting subject, I have not space 
to enter. I must content myself with observing, that a 
complete collection of all the Hebrew Biblical phrases re- 
lating to human physiology would be extremely valuable 
and interesting. Everyone is acquainted with the beau- 
tiful description in Eccles. xii. 

4. Human Jurisprudence, 
The Mosaic legislation has chaHenged the adrnviation of 
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all ages. There are two features of it which are so seldom 
noticed that I shall advert to them here : — 

(i) Religious toleration. The " stranger" was not com- 
pelled to conform to the Mosaic religion by the Divine 
law, although open idolatry would not be permitted. 

(2) Hebrew slavery. The relation of a Hebrew to a 
Hebrew was, under that dispensation, what should now be 
the relation of man to man. No Hebrew was allowed 
absolute property in a Hebrew. On the contrary, both as 
to limits of authority and to extent of time, the relation of 
the master to the slave was limited and regulated by law. 
There are scattered notices through the Bible of a similar 
kind and of wider application. 

5. Scientific Phraseology and Statements of Natural 

Phenomena, 

Those who object, on scientific grounds, to some state- 
ments in the Bible, only show their own ignorance of the 
nature of human language. If God Himself were to ad- 
dress men from heaven. He must use the language of men, 
or else He would speak to no purpose. In doing so. He 
would not consider human rules of eloquence, but such sim- 
plicity of language as would make His mind known to those 
whom He addressed. One essential principle of human lan- 
guage is, that it cannot be clearer than the thoughts of man. 
The language of phenomena is the proper language of science. 
When some natural phenomenon first commands attention, 
men describe it as it appears to them. They afterwards 
learn to correct their first impressions, but it is universally 
found to be more convenient to keep to the original nomen- 
clature. For this there are two reasons : one is, that the 
phenomena being universally seen, the phenomenal name 
can be best understood and applied : the other reason is, 
that the real nature of things vs so Y\V\\.^Vc^o^«^\a^^^^as^.^ 
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when known, so complex, that it would be impossible to 
have sufficiently simple names to express, accurately, the 
reality. Let any one try to invent two scientific terms for 
sun-rise and sun-set, which would do for popular use, and 
yet exactly express the cause of those phenomena, he will 
find it to be an utter impossibility. It is, therefore, a neces- 
sary principle of human language, that its terms describe 
phenomena and not reality. In addressing us in human 
language, the Word of God necessarily adopts the same 
principles. 

On this ground we must remember that the interpretation 
of that language is phenomenal. In accordance with this 
principle, the sun standing still is to be interpreted of the 
appearance, just as we we do with the phrase in the same 
sentence, " hasted not to go down about a whole day." 

The Bible being thus human in its language, the Hebrew 
Bible is pre-eminent above all works on natural science in 
the precision of its scientific terms. I must content myself 
with a brief exemplary list : — 

Earth V"^N— eretz — the Runner. 

Heaven D'^Dtt? — shamayim — the Disposers. 

The Deep... ninn — thehom — the Broken up Thing. 
The Sea . . .O"^ — yam — the Agitated Thing. 
The Day ...Cl'^ — ^yom — (the same ideal — because of the 

the agitation of light) 

Man 13"fW — ^Adam — the Resemblance. 

ttJ'^K — ^ish — the Principal Being. 
ltfl3S — ^^osh — the Miserable One. 

Rock "Tl^ — tzour — the Pressed Thing. 

(or Compressed) 

Stone p«— ^b^n— the Thing that builds. 

Son ]2 — bSn — the Building up of the house. 

The list might be increased indefimteVy. 
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Objections. 

I shall now consider the objections as made in the paper 
already alluded to, without however considering its author 
required to reply, inasmuch as he very properly wished to 
avoid all personal reference for the future. 

1. Professed agreement with Bishop Pearson, 

The writer says, " With the words of Bishop Pearson, 
which you quote, I fully agree." Yet he immediately adds, 
" You mistook me, if you supposed me to deny ihzX. parts 
of Scripture are verbally inspired." How far this is agree- 
ment with Bishop Pearson, the good bishop's words will best 
exemplify : " In the like manner the succeeding prophets 

were the instruments of Divine revelation 

It was He who spake by the mouth of His holy prophets 
since the world began ; (Luke i. lo ;) the mouth, the instru- 
ment, the articulation was theirs \ but the words were 
God's." 

2. I have never in Bishop Pearson^ nor in any of our great 
Anglican Divines, been able to discover any precise or definite 
theory of that which you and others mean by Verbal Inspira- 
tion, They certainly appeal to the authority of Holy Scripture 
as being decisive on questions of controversy and general theo- 
logy; but other writers do the same, who nevertheless do not 
maintain that theory. 

To appeal to the authority of Scripture is one thing : to 
argue from its verbiage is quite another. It is upon the 
latter that they ground the doctrines of our faith. 

4. A literal infallibility may be, as you say, the basis of 
" Romish Theologians f^ but then they attribute the same in- 
fallibility to the traditions and teachings of the Church, 

The Romish attribution of infallibility to tradition no 
more weakens the force of Roman testimony to verbal in- 
spiration being the faith of the Church, than does her 
acknowledgment of the great doctim^^ ol n^^ '\\\xv^ -ss^iS. 
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the Incarnation. On the contrary, it greatly strengthens 
the argument, because of their desire to elevate tradition to 
infallible authority. 

5. You say this theory is " the foundation of the Patristic 
writings^ Greek and LatinJ^ I believe that the Church's belief 
in the inspiration and authority of Scripture is the foundation 
of those writings ; but this is wholly distinct from any such 
theory of a minute and literal infallibility. 

They not only argue from the general authority of Scrip 
ture, but they appeal to the Divinity of its words. They 
found arguments, often fanciful, upon minute historical 
statements. Barnabas attempts to prove justification by 
Christ's Cross, upon Abraham's 318 servants. Although the 
Septuagint was but a translation, Athanasius acknowledges 
the force of xr/^« in Pro v. viii., when pressed by the Arians, 
he himself being at the disadvantage of not knowing the 
original Hebrew word, which would have saved him from 
his doctrinal misapplication of the passage. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Chrysostom, Basil, Theodoret, Augustine, 
Hilary, and Fathers of equal eminence, are full of examples 
of appeal to the verbiage of Scripture. 

6. ^^ And of all Jewish commentator s,'' You are no doubt 
more familiar with these than I am; but is it not the case 
that, until quite lately, the more modern Jewish Commentators 
taught, that their MSS, were immaculate and precisely iden- 
tical; and that in this belief they preserved and perpetuated 
some obvious and now admitted inaccuracies. 

Exactly the reverse is the case, as is proved by the Ketib 
and Keri, that is, a long list of words which are written in 
one form and read in another. These are really the 
acknowledged mistakes in transcription ; but such was the 
reverence of the Jews for the inspired verbiage of Scripture, 
that they permitted no erasures, but when the transcriber 
made a mistake, they put the proper word in the margin. 
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Our modem " improvers" of the " Textus Receptus," would 
have done well to follow so good an example. 

7. ''''Much of St FauPs reasoning is founded upon it'' 
Some is, no doubt. In a particular passage, which you per- 
haps refer to, among others, Galatians Hi. 16, the Apostle 
lays stress upon a verbal point, and founds an argument on 
a particular use of the word which is translated ^^ seed." 
But he is here quoting words which are expressly recorded 
to have been spoken by the Lord to Abraham as they are given; 
and which therefore were, no doubt, the ipsissima verba that 
were employed. And the Apostle, speaking by the Spirit, 
authoritatively defines the meaning of a particular word in that 
I}ivine\prediction, in the same sense in which Gospel history 
eUso established its meaning. We cannot, I think, argue from 
this or similar references in the Epistles, to any general theory 
of a literal and verbal infallibility. And it has always ap- 
peared to me inexplicable why so many of St. PauCs quotations 
from the Old Testament should vary as much as they often do 
from the original, if he had supposed the literal quotation of 
them to be important. But if he held thai the essence of the 
quotation lay in its spirit and substance, not in its form and 
very words, then there appears to me no difficulty about the 
matter; and in that case it mcuie no difference whether he 
quoted the words of the original Hebrew, or the translation of 
the Septuagint. 

The former part of this paragraph has been already dealt 
with : the latter is founded on an entire misconception of 
the nature of the translation. A verbal quotation from the 
Hebrew Bible could only be in Hebrew. When a render- 
ing is given from one language into another, the ipsissima 
verba is impossible, because no two languages have words 
and idioms precisely identical. In quoting the Old Testa- 
ment, not only St. Paul, but our Lord, also quoted from 
" the authorized version." Had they done otherwise, and 
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given improved critical renderings, they would have diverted 
the attention of their hearers or readers from the subject 
they wished to inculcate, to matters of verbal criticism. 
They have thus set an example which it would be well for 
many preachers to follow, whose generally crude and mis- 
taken alterations of the authorized version are deteriorations, 
not improvements. 

But such quotations from the then authorized version, do 
not affect the fact that St Paul argued from the verbiage of 
the Hebrew Bible as inspired words. 

8. " Our LorcTs teaching is founded upon it" I knout that 
our Lord appeals to, accepts, and so authoritatively sanctions, 
the Canon of Old Testament Scripture as it existed among 
the Jews ; and on thi^ ground, additional to other external tes- 
timony, and to its internal evidences, the Christian Church has 
always adopted it. And I knotv, too, that very often our Lord 
quotes words spoken to Moses and to the prophets, as being of 
God, and ^^ of the Holy Ghost;" but these quotations do not 
carry my faith or my reason to the conclusion, that in the nar- 
ration of every historical event, whether it came within the 
natural knowledge of the writer or not, every incident of descrip- 
tion, eitery minor and comparatively unimportant particular, 
every number, date, and figure, the words were miraculously 
furnished and dictated. On the testimony of our Lord, and 
all the many evidences, not necessary to recapitulate, I accept 
the books of the Old Testament as the writings of credible, nay 
more, of Divinely-authorized and supernaturally-accredited 
witnesses ; and, therefore, when any of them, historian or 
prophet, declares himself to speak " in the name of the Lord" L 
accept his words as of supreme authority. Beyond this I do 
not feel it necessary for me to go, for my own satisfaction or 
that of others. 

It is^ indeed, true that our Lord accepted the Old Testa- 
ment Canon as received by the Jews. It \s a\?>o uivdemable 
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that He quotes Old Testament narratives as God speaking, 
(Mat. xxii. 31) — "That which was spoken unto you by 
God/' 

Again, it is true that " the writings of the Old Testament 
are the writings of credibly, nay more, of Divinely-authorized 
and supematurally-accredited witnesses." If this, then, be 
admitted on both sides, can those writers have made an 
untrue statement of historical facts ? If a historian were 
Divinely-authorized to write a Jewish history, and, when his 
task was completed, if his written work were supematurally 
accredited, should we be at liberty to believe that he made 
untrue incidental statements, , and was erroneous in dates 
and numbers ? The supernatural attestation to his credi- 
bility would seem to accredit falsehoods. 

" The Crucial Testr 

But take what appears to be a crucial test of this theory of 
verbal and literal inspiration^ and apply it to the case of the 
Gospels. Each one of three or four Evangelists reports the 
same discourse^ or sentence^ or saying of our Lord — undeniably 
the same, and connected by each with precisely the same occasion. 
The substance agrees; the very words do not, I can quite 
see with Paley, thai this " substantial agreement with circum- 
stantial variety^^ is a strong and reasonable proof of the historic 
truth of what is narrated. But on the theory of verbal and 
literal inspiration, how could there be room for any variation, 
even the least ? How can we imagine St, Matthew to have 
received certain express words at the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit^ as having been spoken by our Lord or others on such an 
occasion, while St, Mark receives a different form of words, St^ 
Luke another, and perhaps St, John a fourth, not precisely 
identical with any of the other three ? J am quite satisfied, 
without any definite theory, to believe that L have in each form 
of report, the substance, the spirit,^ and essence of what iwas said \ 
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and in the substantial accordance between St. Matthew and St. 
John, I see sufficient proof of the fulfilment to each Apostle of 
Chrisfs promise — ^^ He will guide you into all truth. . . . He 
will bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you J* But if we compare such passages as these, how 
are we to reconcile the variations which they present with the 
theory of verbal inspiration ? 

St. Mat. iii. 17 compared with St. Mark i. ii. 

St. Mat. V. vi. vii. compared with St. Luke vi. 2049. 

St. Mat xii. 22-29 compared with St Mark iii. 22-27 ; St. Luke 
xi. 14-22. 

St. Mat. xii. 38-45 compared with St Luke xi. 24-36. 

St. Mat xiii. compared with St Mark iv ; St Luke, viii. 

St. Mat. xix. 16-30 compared with St. Mark x. 17-31 ; St. Luke 
xviii. 18-30. 

St Mat xxvi. 21-25 compared with St Mark xiv. 18-21 ; St. Luke 
xxii. 21-23 > St John xiii. 21-35. 

St Mat. xxvi. 26-29 compared with St Mark xiv. 22-25 J St. Luke 
xxii. 19, 20 ; I Cor. xi. 23-25. 

St. Mat. xxvi. 36-46 compared with St Mark xiv. 32-42 ; St Luke 
xxii. 39-46; St John xviii. I- 12. 

There are no contradictions here; no real discrepancies in 
the narration ; but the reports are not precisely and verbally 
alike. These variations — not in themselves important — seem 
to my mind not merely consistent with the substantial accuracy 
of the narrators, but ei^idences of it; being plain signs of the 
entire absence of collusion, and proof s of the writers' truthful- 
ness and independence : but they are open for use as fatal ob- 
jections against all those who stake the credibility of Scripture 
upon the theory of verbal inspiration, 

I have given the whole of this passage in one connection, 

in order not in any way to diminish its force. The writer 

has misapplied Paley's argument, and has shown the same 

want of discerning the true conditions of the problem which 

renders Dean Alford^s objections utterly woithless. 
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Paley was not dealing with the question of verbal inspira- 
tion, but with historic faithfulness and truth. He showed 
that variety in circumstantial details is not untruth, and that 
it confirms the credibility of the historian, by manifesting 
that there was no collusion. In narrating any complex 
transaction, each writer naturally omits circumstances men- 
tioned by another, and introduces others. Each is a true 
part of the complex whole. Two illustrations will suffice. 
In Luke vii. 2-10, the centurion is represented as sending 
the elders of the Jews, declaring that he did not feel worthy 
that our Lord should enter his house. In Mat. viii. 5-13, 
the centurion is represented as going himself, and Jesus 
addresses him directly. Is anything more natural than that 
the centurion, fearing our Lord would not go to a Gentile, 
should send elders of the Jews to intreat the favour ; and 
that soon after, as the servant grew worse, and was in immi- 
nent danger, he should go himself. Luke narrates the 
earlier, Matthew the later part of the same transaction. 

The second example is furnished by the blind men at 
Jericho. St. Luke mentions our Lord's entrance into 
Jericho, and his meeting one blind man. The blind man 
followed Him, imploring for mercy. St Matthew tells of 
what took place as Jesus was leaving Jericho, when two 
blind men made the appeal. St. Mark also speaks of Jesus 
leaving Jericho, and speaks of one blind man, mentioning 
that his name was Bartimaeus, the son of Timaeus. All 
three mention that Jesus was in motion, and Luke, who 
speaks of one at the entrance, adds that Jesus entered and 
passed through Jericho. Each narrative is part of one com- 
plex whole, and are in perfect harmony. Yet examples 
such as these are appealed to as if there were some circum- 
stantial contradiction in Scripture. It is to cases such as 
this that Paley's argument so well applies. 

The canon laid down by Dean Alford, and adopted in the 
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foregoing objections^ could only have arisen from a total 
misapprehension of the nature of verbal inspiration. It is 
this : — If verbal inspiration mere true, the inspired narrators 
must have given the ipsissima verba of the vai;ious speakers. 
So far is this from being necessary, the Divine wisdom saw 
fit to act on exactly the opposite principle. The true 
doctrine of verbal inspiration is, the writers reported not the 
ipsissima verba of the speakers whose sayings they record, 
but that they employ the words which the Divine inspira- 
tion suggested to them. They give an infallibly accurate 
account of the sentiments and deeds recorded, not in the 
words which man's wisdom taught, but which the Holy 
Ghost taught. The very few variations in the Evangelical 
narratives of our Lord's words, are verbal variations^ in order 
to enable us more fully to understand the sense^ Thus, in 
one or two places, the other Gospels report our Lord as 
saying " The kingdom of God," where St. Matthew^s expres- 
sion is " The kingdom of heaven." The truth taught is the 
same, but the verbal variation was adapted to the people 
addressed. St Matthew wrote for Hebrew Christians, and 
the Jewish phrase for the Messianic kingdom was, "The 
kingdom of heaven." They adopted the phrase from the 
the words of Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, " And in the days 
of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed." (Dan. ii. 44.) " The 
kingdom of the God of heaven," was abbreviated into " the 
kingdom of heaven," to express that Messianic kingdom of 
which we read again in Dan. vii. 27 : "And the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven,* shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions serve and obey him." The earthly 
Messianic kingdom is but one province of that universal 
kingdom of which the Psalm says, " His kingdom ruleth 
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over all." (ciii. 19.) In a Hebrew Gospel, therefore, our 
Lord's teaching was best expressed by the Messianic phrase, 
** The kingdom of heaven :" to the Gentile Christians the 
phraseology was more natural — " The kingdom of God." 
But there was farther teaching. By using the limited phrase 
in our Lord's parables, our thoughts are confined to the 
Church on earth. Had the wider phrase been used, the 
distinctiveness of the teaching would have been lost. We 
thus see why the Holy Ghost chose a variety of phraseology 
to express the same teaching. I may illustrate this by a 
personal reference. If, on two occasions I were stating 
what I said at the recent meeting upon Verbal Inspira- 
tion and the Infallibility of the Bible, I would not use 
exactly the same words each time, and yet the narration 
would be the exact truth, and the words my own. The 
true question of the verbal inspiration of recorded narra- 
tives, is not whether they report the ipsissima verba of the 
speakers, but whether the Blessed Spirit suggested the 
suitable words to the inspired writers. 

Let us now examine in this light all the passages referred 
to in the preceding extract : — 

Mat. Hi. 17 f compared with Mark i. 11. 

** And, lo, a voice from heaven, ** And there came a voice from 

saying, This is my beloved Son, in heaven, Thou art my beloved Son, 
whom I am well pleased " in whom I am well pleased. " 

This is not a verbal variation, but a double address. St. 
Luke supplies us with an additional particular, that after the 
baptism Jesus was at prayer : " Jesus also, being baptized, 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost 
descended in a bodily shape upon him ; and a voice came 
from heaven which said, Thou art my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased." (iii. 21, 22.) 
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In answer to Jesus in prayer, the Father speaks directly 
to Him : in testimony for Jesus to the multitudes, the 
Father speaks of Him. St. Luke reports fully what the 
Father said to Him. St. Mark tells us the first part of 
what the Father said to Him, and then adds the substance 
of what the Father said to Him, in the words of which He 
spoke of Him. St. Matthew gives us the account of what 
He said of Him, without any reference to what was said to 
Him. 

Mat, v., vi., vii., compared with Luke vi. 20-49. 

However close the resemblance between those two dis- 
courses, they are not identical. In St Matthew, Jesus 
separated Himself from the people, and went up into a 
mountain, and His disciples came to Him. In St Luke, 
Jesus on one occasion went out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God. When it was 
day He called to Him His disciples, and selected the 
twelve as His apostles. He then went down with them 
and stood in the plain, and gave the address recorded 
by St Luke (see the preceding verses, 12-20.) Sur- 
rounded as our Lord was by multitudes who, though con- 
tinually varying, were under the same general condition, 
nothipg was more natural than a frequent repetition of 
similar scenes, exhortations, warnings, and instructions. 
Throughout our Lord's last journey to Jerusalem, the one 
thought which pervaded His mind was His approaching re- 
jection by the Jews, and the consequent destruction of 
Jerusalem. Hence the repetition of the identical words : 
** O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets,'' &c., 
as He beheld the city, and wept over it (Mat xxiii. 37-39), 
which He had already poured forth in Galilee at the com- 
mencement of the journey. (Luke xiii. 34, 35.) 
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Mat. xii. SS'29. Mark in. 22-^1. Luke xu U'22. 

** Then was brought ** And the scribes ** And he was cast- 
untohim one possessed which came down from ing out a devil, and it 
with a devil, blind, Jerusalem said, He was dumb. And it 
and dumb ; and he hath Beelzebub, and came to pass, when the 
healed him, insomuch by the prince of the devil was gone out, the 
that the blind and devils casteth he out dumb spake ; and the 
dumb both spake and devils. And he called people wondered. But 
saw. And all the them unto him, and some of them said. He 
people were amazed, said unto them in par- casteth out devils 
and said. Is not this ables. How can Satan through Beelzebub the 
the son of David? But cast out Satan ? And chief of the devils, 
when the Pharisees if a kingdom be di- And others, tempting 
heard //, they said, vided against itself, him, sought of him a 
This fellow doth not that kingdom cannot sign from heaven. But 
cast out devils, but by stand. And if a house he, knowing their 
Beelzebub the prince be divided against it- thoughts, said unto 
of devils. And Jesus self, that house cannot them. Every kingdom 
knew their thoughts, stand. And if Satan divided against itself 
and said unto them, rise up against himself, is brought to desola- 
Everykingdom divided and be divided, he tion; and a house ^z- 
againstitself is brought cannot stand, but hath vided against a house 
to desolation; and an end. No man can falleth. If Satan also 
every city or house enter into a strong be divided against him- 
divided against itself man's house, and spoil self, how shall his king- 
shall not stand : And his goods, except he dom stand ? because ye 
if Satan cast out Satan, will first bind the say that I cast out 
he is divided against strong man ; and then devils through Beelze- 
himself; how shall then he will spoil his house." bub. And if I by 
his kingdom stand? Beelzebub cast out 
And if I by Beelzebub devils, by whom do 
cast out devils, by your sons cast thefn 
whom do your children out? therefore shall 
cast them out? there- they be your judges, 
fore they shall be your But if I with the finger 
judges. But if I cast of God cast out devils, 
out devils by the Spirit no doubt the kingdom 
of God, then the king- of God is come upon 
dom of God is come you. When a strong 
unto you. Or else man armed keepeth his 
how can one enter into palace, his goods are 
a strong man's house, in peace : but when a 
and spoil his goods, stronger than he shall 
except he first bind the come upon him, and 
strongman? and then overcome him, he 
he will spoil his house. " taketh from him all his 

armour wherein he 
trusted, and divideth 
his spoils." 
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The transaction recorded in St. Luke is not the same as 
that in St. Matthew. The latter took place immediately 
after the incident in the com field, on the Sabbath day ; 
the former after a considerable interval. Compare Luke 
vi. I ; &C. 

The narratives in St. Matthew and St. Mark appear to 
belong to the same time ; the latter is a very considerable 
abridgment of the former. St Mark disposes of the his- 
tory of our Lord, from the ordination of the twelve to His 
question, " Who is my mother," &c., in twenty-three verses 
(from Mark iii. 13-35). ^^ Matthew occupies from x. i to 
xii. 50 (112 verses), with the same period. Does it follow 
that, because the Holy Ghost inspired St. Mark to write an 
abridged account that the words are not Divinely inspired ? 

Mat, xii. 38-45, compared with Luke xi. 24-36. 
Mat. xii. S8'45. Luke xi. 24-36, 

* * Then certain of the scribes and ' * When the unclean spirit is gone 
of the Pharisees answered, saying, out of a man, he walrketh through 
Master, we would see a sign from dry places, seeking rest : and find- 
thee. But he answered and said ing none, he saith, I will return 
unto them. An evil and adulterous unto my house whence I came out, 
generation seeketh after a sign ; and And when he cometh, he findetb 
there shall be no sign given to it, it swept and garnished. Then go- 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas : eth he, and taketh to him seven 
For as Jonas was three days and other spirits more wicked than 
three nights in the whale's belly, himself : and they enter in, and 
so shall the Son of man be three dwell there : and the last state of 
days and three nights in the heart that man is worse than the first, 
of the earth. The men of Nineveh And it came to pass, as he spake 
shall rise in judgment with this these things, a certain woman of 
generation, and shall condemn it : the company lifted up her voice, 
because they repented at the and said unto him, Blessed is the 
preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, womb that bare thee, and the paps 
a greater than Jonas is here. The which thou hast sucked. But he 
guecn of the south shall rise up said. Yea rather, blessed are they 
jn the judgment with this genera- that hcai iVi^ word of God, and 
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tion, and shall condemn it : for she keep it And when the people 
came from the uttermost parts of were gathered thick together, he 
the earth to hear the wisdom of began to say, This is an evil gene- 
Solomon ; and, behold, a greater ration : they seek a sign ; and there 
than Solomon here. When the shall no sign be given it, but the 
unclean spirit is gone out of a man, sign of Jonas the prophet For as 
he walketh through dry places, Jonaswasasign unto the Ninevites, 
seeing rest, and findeth none, so shall also the Son of man be to 
Then he saith, I will return into this generation. The queen of the 
my house from whence I came out ; south shall rise up in the judgment 
and when he is come, he findeth it with the men of this generation, 
empty, swept, and garnished, and condemn them : for she came 
Then goeth he, and taketh with from the utmost parts of the earth 
himself seven other spirits, more to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
wicked than himself, and they and, behold, a greater than Solo- 
enter in and dwell there : and mon is here. The men of Nineve 
the last state of that man is worse shall rise up in the judgment with 
than the first. Even so shall it be this generation, and shall condemn 
also unto this wicked generation." it : for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and behold, a greater 
than Jonas is here. No man, when 
he hath lighted a candle, putteth 
it in a secret place, neither under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick, that 
they which may come in may see 
the light. The light of the 
body is the eye : therefore when 
thine eye is single, thy whole 
body also is full of light ; but when 
thine eye is evil, thy body also is 
full of darkness. Take heed there- 
fore that the light which is in thee 
be not darkness. If thy whole 
body therefore be full of light, hav- 
ing no part dark, the whole shall 
be full of light, as when the bright 
shining of a candle doth give thee 
light" 

These narratives are not identical in time, or in accoiov 
panying circumstances. 
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Mai. xiii. compared mth Mark iv.- and Luke viii. 

The teaching recorded in Mark iv. took place before 
the storm on the sea of Tiberias ; that in Matthew some 
time after. Compare viii. 23-27. 

Remembering how wonderfully slow of heart the disci- 
ples were to receive our Lord's words, we need not be sur- 
prised that they sought explanation a second time. 

St. Luke's narrative is an abridged account of transac- 
tions recorded at much greater length by St. Matthew. 
The same principle, therefore, will apply : that the Holy 
Ghost inspired St. Luke to give the substance of our Lord's 
teaching in Divine words without professing to be the 
speaker's ipsissima verba. 

Mat. xix. 16-30, compared with Mark x. 17-31; 

Luke xviii. 18-30. 

Mat. xix. 16'SO. Mark x. 17-Sl. Luke xviii. 18-SO. 

"And, behold, one "And when he was "And a certain 

came and said unto gone forth into the ruler asked him, say- 

him, Good Master, way, there came one ing. Good Master, 

what good thing shall running, and kneeled what shall I do to re- 

I do, that I may have to him, and asked ceive eternal life? And 

eternal life? And he him, Good Master, Jesus said unto him^ 

said unto him. Why what shall I do that I Why callest thou me 

callest thou me good ? may inherit eternal good? none is good, 

there is none good but life ? And Jesus said save one, that is, 

one, that is, God ; but unto him. Why callest God. Thou knowest 

if thou wilt enter into thou me good ? there the commandments, 

life, keep the com- is none good but one. Do not commit adul- 

mandments. He saith that is, God. Thou tery. Do not kill. Do 

unto him. Which ? knowest the command- not steal. Do not bear 

Jesus said. Thou shalt ments. Do not commit false witness. Honour 

do no murder. Thou adultery. Do not kill, thy father and thy mo- 

shalt not commit adul- Do not steal. Do not ther. And he said, 

tery. Thou shalt not bear false witness, De- All these have I kept 

steal. Thou shalt not fraud not, Honour thy from my youth up. 

bear false witness, father and mother. Now when Jesus heard 
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Mat. xix. 16-30. Mark x. 17-Sl. Luke xviii. 18-30. 

Honour thy father and And he answered and these things, he said 
thy mother : and, Thou said unto him, Mas- unto him, Yet lackest 
shalt love thy neigh- ter, all these have thou one thing: sell 
bour as thyself. The I observed from my all that thou hast, and 
young man saith unto youth. Then Jesus distribute unto the 
him, All these things beholding him, loved poor, and thou shalt 
have I kept from my him, and said unto have treasure in hea- 
youth up : what lack I him, One thing thou ven : and come, follow 
yet ? Jesus said unto lackest : go thy way, me. And when he 
him, If thou wilt be sell whatsoever thou heard this, he was very 
perfect, go and sell hast, and give to sorrowful : for he was 
that thou hast, and the poor, and thou very rich. And when 
give to the poor, and shalt have treasure in Jesus saw that he was 
thou shalt have trea- heaven: and come, very sorrowful, he said, 
sure in heaven : and take up the cross, and How hardly shall they 
come and follow me. follow me. And* he that have riches enter 
But when the young was sad at that saying, into the kingdom of 
man heard that saying, and went away grieved: God! For it is easier 
he went away sorrow- for he had great pos- for a camel to go 
ful : for he had great sessions. And Jesus through a needle's eye, 
possessions. Then said looked round about, than for a rich man to 
Jesus untohisdisciples, and saith unto his dis- enter into the kingdom 
Verily, I say unto you, ciples, How hardly of God. And they 
That a rich man shall shall they that have that heard it said. Who 
hardly enter into the riches enter into the then can be saved ? 
kingdom of heaven, kingdom of God! And And he said. The 
And again I say unto the disciples were as- things which are im- 
you, It is easier for a tonished at his words, possible with men are 
camel to go through But Jesus answereth possible with God. 
the eye of a needle, again, and saith unto Then Peter said, Lo, 
than for a rich man to them, Children, how we have left all, and 
enter into the kingdom hard is it for them that followed thee. And 
of God. When his trust in riches to enter He said unto them, 
disciples heard it, they into the kingdom of Verily I say unto you, 
were exceedingly a- God ! It is easier for There is no man that 
mazed, saying. Who a camel to go through hath left house, or pa- 
then can be saved? the eye of a needle, rents, or brethren, or 
But Jesus beheld them, than for a rich man to wife, or children, for 
and said unto them, enter the kingdom of the kingdom of God's 
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Mat. xix. 16-30. 

With men this is im- 
possible ; but with God 
all things are possible^ 
Then answered Peter 
and said unto him, 
Behold, we have for- 
saken all, and followed 
thee ; what shall wc 
have therefore ? And 
Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you. 
That ye which have 
followed me, in the 
regeneration when the 
Son of man shall sit in 
the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes 
of Israel. And every 
one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for 
my name's sake, shall 
receive an hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life. But 
many that are first 
shall be last ; and the 
last shall be first. 



Mark X. 17-31. 



Luke xviii. 18-30 



God. And they were sake, who shall not 
astonished out of mea- receive manifold more 



sure, saymg among 
themselves, Who then 
can be saved ? And 
Jesus looking upon 
them saith. With men 
it is impossible, but 
not with God : for with 
God all things are pos- 
sible. Then Peter be- 
gan to say unto him, 
Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed 
thee. And Jesus an- 
swered and said, Verily 
I say unto you. There 
is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for 
my sake, and the Gos- 
pel's, but he shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold 
now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mo- 
thers, and children, 
and lands, with perse- 
cutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal 
life. But many that 
are first shall be last : 
and the last first." 



in this present time, 
and in the world to 
come life everlasting." 



The same observations apply here. The whole structure 

of the three narratives, and the events narrated, taking in 

the same portion of time, give different details ; one nar- 
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rating various matters which the otheis omit, and yet all 
infallibly true, and all mutually consistent. It is still the 
same principle ; the Holy Ghost infallibly dictating what 
was Christ's teaching, but in the Spirit's words. In the 
historical incidents there is no discrepancy. 

Mat, xxvi. 21-35, compared with Mark xiv. 18-21 ; 
Luke xxii. 21-23; John xiii. 21-35. 

The transactions at the last supper were of a far different 
incidental character from what is ordinarily apprehended. 
It was not a meeting for worship, but a sacred social feast, 
admitting of much conversation, many incidents, and even of 
much whispering. That a narrative of what Jesus said and 
did should vary in words is only what might be expected, 
the truth taught being the same. The question really is, 
whether the narrative is the words of the Holy Ghost de- 
scribing the sayings and doings of our Lord. 

Mat. xxvi. 26-29 ; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20; 

1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 

In reverential faith in the deep mysteries of the spiritual 
reception of Christ, at the Holy Communion, the Church 
of England has adopted words of Christ, as spoken at the 
time of the consecration of the bread and wine.. We know 
not in what form of words He consecrated; but we do 
know that the prayer of consecration in the post-Nicene 
liturgies contains false doctrine, for they ascribe to the 
Holy Ghost a grace which belongs to the personal action of 
our Lord directly upon our souls, and not mediately by the 
Holy Ghost. They also appear to recognise Christ in the 
consecrated bread and wine, which is downright heresy, 
and productive of the most mischievous and even blas- 
phemous consequences. The Anglican Church, therefore, 
contents herself with the historic narrative of Christ's 
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words, in such a collective form as suited liturgical brevity 
and directness. But when we compare the five accounts 
of the Lord's supper, we have already seen that they are 
condensed and varied narratives of conversations and acts 
which must have occupied some hours. In order to give 
us fuller instruction, the Holy Ghost varied the phraseology 
in which He inspired the narratives. Thus, St. Matthew 
describes the communicating disciples as disciples^ and he 
records the words, " Take, eat.^^ He describes the conse- 
cration as blessing the bread. St. Luke, on the other hand, 
says, " When the hour was come. He sat down, and the 
twelve Apostles with Him." In accordance with this dis- 
tinction, St Luke's word says nothing of the eating, but 
mentions the injunction to perpetuate the ordinance by a 
similar consecration : " This is my body, which is given for 
you : this do in remembrance of me." Instead of saying 
that He blessed the bread, he says, " He took bread and 
gave thanks." By putting the two narratives together, we 
learn that the mode in which our Lord " blessed*' the bread, 
was by giving thanks. Compare i Cor. x. i6; Heb. vii. 7. 
Remembering the extended and conversational character 
of the whole Paschal Feast, we may be certain that our Lord 
spoke verbatim all the words of consecration, of which each 
Evangelist narrates only a part : — 

Matt. xxvi. 36-46. 

** Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and 
saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And 
he took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be 
sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith he unto them, My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death : tarry ye here, and watch with me. 
And he went a little farther, and he fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. And he cometh unto the disciples, and 
findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour ? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : 
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the qwit indeed is vilfin^ bat the fledi is weak. He went away again 
the second time, and penned, sajii^ O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass airay £rcnn me, except I drink it, thy inU be done. And he came 
and foond them asleep again : for their eyes were heavy. And he left 
them, and went away again, and payed the third time, saying the same 
words. Then oometh he to his disdples, and saith mito them. Sleep on 
now, and take yimr rest : behokl, the honr is at hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let as be going : be- 
hokl he is at hand that doth betray me." 

Mark xiy. 32-42. 

" And they came to a place whidi was named Gethsemane : and he 
saith to his disciples. Sit ye here, while I diall pray. And he taketh 
with him Peter and James and John, and b^an to be sore amazed, and 
to be very heavy ; and saith unto them. My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
tmto death : tarry ye here, and watch. And he went forward a little, 
and fell on the grotmd, and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him. And he said, Abba, Father, all things are pos- 
sible mito thee ; take away this cap from me : nevertheless not what I 
will, bat what thoa wilt. And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, 
and saith anto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? couldest not thou watch 
one hour ? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. The 
spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. And again he went away, 
and prayed, and spake the same words. And when he returned, he 
fotmd them asleep again, (for their eyes were heavy,) neither wist they 
what to answer him. And he cometh the third time, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest ; it is enough, the hour is come ; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise up, 
let us go ; lo, he thai betrayeth me is at hand." 

Luke xxii. 39-46. 

"And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the mount of 
Olives ; and his disciples also followed him. And when he was at the 
place, he said unto them, Pray that ye enter not into temptation. And 
he was withdrawn from them about a stone's cast, and kneeled down, 
and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me : nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. And there appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him. And being in 
an agony, he prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground. And when he rose up fiom 
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prayer, and was come to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 
and said unto them, Why sleep ye ? rise and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. " 

John xviii. 1-12. 

** When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his dis- 
ciples over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into the which he 
entered, and his disciples. And Judas also, which betrayed him, knew 
the place : for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples. Judas 
then, having received a band of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 
Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should come upon him, went 
forth, and said unto them, Whom seek ye ? They answered him,. Jesus 
of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. And Judas also, which 
betrayed him, stood with them. As soon then as he had said unto 
them, I am he^ they went backward, and fell to the ground. Then 
asked he them again, Whom seek ye ? And they Said, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he : if therefore ye seek me^ 
let these go their way : that the saying might be fulfilled, which he 
spake, Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. Then Simon 
Peter having a sword drew it, and smote the high priest's servant, and 
cut off his right ear. The servant's name was Malchus. Then said 
Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy sword into the sheath ; the cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? Then the band and the 
captain and officers of the Jews took Jesus, and bound him. " 

In the awful transaction here recorded, the Evangelists 
give so much of variety as greatly to increase the beauty of 
the picture. There is exact agreement in the things de- 
scribed. Can we doubt that the Holy Ghost suggested the 
varying words ? His object was not that of a mere narrator, 
to give ipssisima verba, but that of a Divine painter, to set 
forth the features and fulness of Christ's character. 

The writer who has collected those passages, admits 
that " there are no contradictions here, no real discrepan- 
cies in the narration, but the reports are not precisely and 
verbally alike." He adds, however — " They are open for 
use, as fatal objections against all those who stake the cre- 
dibility of Scripture upon the theory of verbal inspiration." 
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I have shown above that the writer, in common with the 
other assailants of verbal inspiration, has entirely mis- 
apprehended the doctrine, which simply asserts that the 
words of inspired Scripture are " the words of God,'' without 
asserting that God limited Himself in historic narratives 
to the ipsissima verba of the speakers whose sayings are 
recorded. 

Did our Lord commonly speak in Syro-Chaidaic ? 

The writer further says — " In any case it may be observed, 
if it be true that our Lord commonly spoke in Syro-Chaldaic, 
we certainly cannot have in the Greek Gospels the very 
words He uttered, f)ut only a translation of them. This 
does not, indeed, in the least affect the confidence with 
which I receive the Evangelists' report, if I am not per- 
plexed by any necessity of receiving the dogma of verbal 
dictation or inspiration as the condition of my belief 

We have here again the same total misapprehension of 
what verbal inspiration means. If Jesus spoke in one 
language, and the Holy Ghost reports Him in another, 
would that prevent the report being the words of the Holy 
Ghost ? It is for this that verbal inspiration contends. 

As a historical fact, it is interesting to know that our Lord 
did not commonly speak in Syro-Chaldaic, but in Greek. Had 
He done otherwise the multitudes would not have under- 
stood Him. When He spoke in Syro-Chaldaic the Evange- 
list marks it as something noteworthy. He said '* Talitha 
cumi " to the child, that when she opened her eyes she 
might be spared the startling novelty of strangers about her, 
by hearing in tender accents her own home language. For 
a somewhat similar purpose He said " Ephphatha," as if to 
say to the people, " I am one of yourselves. I ^peak your 
own country language.^' He said so in the Decapolis, where 
there was so great a mixture of Gentiles. In private, with 
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the Aposdes. He probsbfr xlwzis spoke in tibe same lan- 
guage, as we m2T gixc&ssr £:qis ^e wtrynk^^ Cephas and Boa- 
nergesL On tire cross;, trt the presence ot •• die diief priests, 
and scribes, and idiiieES^'^ He qiaixed in Chaldee. ^ Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthanL'^ In ^kicn^ sol He sc^;^ested that 22nd 
Psahn whidi speaks of His harnds and leet beii^ pioxred, 
and which contains in pcedktxn the venr words of blas- 
phemy uttered by tho^ wicked meiL How often must 
those words have itmg in their ears as thev subsequently 
read over again diat Tenr P^afan. 

The commcMi people however misnndeistood Him, not 
knowing Chaldee^ and for th^ sokes oar LGord repeated the 
words in Syriac, '^ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabac^dianL'' 

Do Si. Lukes afUnktim ef maUriais ami kis amieotdatt in- 
forwuMtim imiirfare vitk the tnak ^ Verbal Insfira- 
turn. 

" St Luke himself states very simply in the beginning of 
his Gospel the sources of his information — * Even as they de- 
livered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word.' And his own special 
qualification to write a complete and trustworthy account : 
* It seemed good to me also, having had perfect knowledge 
[traced up accurately] all things from the very first, to write 
tmto thee.' " The writer makes the foregoing observation 
as an argument against verbal inspiration. Its apparent 
force is against the book being inspired, but only the pro- 
duction of the mind and knowledge of St Luke himself 
It is remarkable that this is the only separate book of the 
New Testament which is quoted by St Paul as inspired 
Scripture of equal authority with the Pentateuch : " For the 
Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the com ; and, The labourer is worthy of his reward." 
(i Tim. v. 18; Deut xxv. 4; Luke x. 7.) Those who 
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know the Jewish extreme reverence for the Pentateuch will 
admit that the highest possible authority is there ascribed to 
St. Luke's Gospel. St. Peter refers to St. Paul's collected 
epistles as of equal authority with the other Scriptures. 
(2 Pet. iii. 15, 16.) 

If then St. Luke's Gospel has the same claim to inspira- 
ration that the Pentateuch has, we have to deal with St. 
Luke's sources of historic information as we do with those 
of Moses. Moses' historical facts became Divine Revela- 
tion when God inspired him to declare them in his inspired 
writing. St Luke's historical accounts of our Lord's actions 
acquired the same character when narrated in his inspired 
Gospel. The information historically acquired was freed 
from all human error, and written " not in the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth." 
(i Cor. ii. 13.) It is true that "it seemed good" to St. 
Luke to write an orderly narrative of our Lord's life to 
Theophilus. Does it therefore follow that it did not " seem 
good" to the Holy Ghost to inspire him to do so? See 
Acts XV. 28 — " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us." The human will of the inspired writer was in perfect 
harmony with the Divine. 

The Salutations in Rom, xvi. 
" Why should we suppose the existence or med of Special 
Verbal Inspiration in the Salutations in Rom, xvi. ?" 

This is another example of the writer's total misappre- 
hension of the theory, not only of Verbal Inspiration but of 
Inspiration itself. I have already shown that inspiration 
was needed to write the Epistle as a whole; and therefore 
the inquiry into the need of inspiration for any particular 
part is simply irrelevant. There is abundant evidence of 
Divine wisdom in these very salutations. Amongst them 
we find, " Erastus, the chamberlain of the city [of Corinth] 

F 
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— o/xovofiog — " a steward, treasurer, cofferer, or chamberlain 
of a city." (Parkhurst.) This teaches us that St. Paul did 
not think it inconsistent with the Christian profession, that 
one of his especial companions in the gospel labour should 
be the treasurer of a heathen city, administering funds, 
a large portion of which went to the idol temples, and 
the national games. The same salutations give a vivid 
picture of St. Paul's social and domestic relations, as well 
as of that large-heartedness which could so individualize, 
and yet live so wandering a life. He is the only individual 
of whom it is said, " Be ye followers of me." 

Does Verbal Inspiration reduce an inspired author to the lez'ei 

of an amanuefisis 2 

" Why should we think that we add to the authority of 
" this apostle by a theory which would reduce the function 
" of its inspired author to the same level as that of an 
"amanuensis, whose personality appears in the one single 
" sentence, * I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in 
" the Lord ?' " 

We have here an additional illustration of a total misap- 
prehension of the nature of inspiration. An amanuensis 
is simply the transcriber of the words dictated by an exter- 
nal thinker and speaker. An inspired writer is he who has 
a Deity dwelling within him, speaking through him, and 
enabling him to utter Divine words. Are those conditions 
parallel ? 

The insertion of Tertius' name here has many points of 
instruction which were doubtless in the mind of the Spirit, 
and of which St. Paul himself was, most probably, entirely 
unconscious. Tertius is the Latin rendering of Silas 
(tt7l7ltfj shalosh,) three or third. When writing to the 
Romans, Silas subscribes his name in the Latin form. 
Amongst his associsites he was known by his native name. 
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Silas ; so that when St. Luke, who was his companion in 
travels, writes of his companionship, he calls him only Silas. 
— See Acts xv. 22, 27, 32, 34, 40, and xvi. 19, 25, 29, and 
xvii. 4, 10, 14, 15, and xviii. 5. 

On the other hand, when St. Paul associated his name 
with his own as a fellow-apostle, he gives him the Grecian- 
ized form, Silvanus, (2 Cor. i. 19 ; i Th. i. i ; 2 Th. i. i.) 
By this name of greater dignity, St. Peter refers to him in 
I Peter v. 12. This Silvanus forms an important link in the 
doctrine of the apostolate of our present episcopate, as we may 
see by comparing i Th. i. i. with ii. 6, and that with Eph. iv 
11-13. This apparently unimportant incidental mention of 
names becomes in this manner links of connection by which 
we are taught important doctrines. We have a somewhat 
similar example in the name, Cephas. He is called Peter 
throughout the Book of Acts, and by himself in his epistles. 
He was called Cephas by our Lord in giving him his name, 
who said, " Thou art Simon, the son of Jona : thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation Peter." (John i. 42.) 
When parties were formed in his favour as a Judaizing 
Christian, he was called by this name, (i Cor. i. 12.) In 
consequence, it is only by this name that he is mentioned 
in that epistle. (See c. iii. 22, and ix. 5, and xv. 5.) Also, 
when speaking of the Gospel of the circumcision, Paul 
calls him Cephas in Gal. ii. 9. Let us now see the impor- 
tance which hangs on this distinction. Our Lord did not 
call him Petros, but Cephas ; and we have every reason to 
believe that His domestic language with His Apostles was 
Syro-Chaldaic. In Mat. xvi 18, our Lord says, "And I say 
unto thee that thou art Peter," &c. Our Lord did not then 
give him the name, for St. John informs us that He had 
done so long before, but He refers to his name as illustrative 
of the rock on which the Church is built. We know that 
our Lord gave the name in its Syriac form, Cephas. Now^ 
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when Peter says, "To whom coming, as imto a living 
stone, . . ye also, as lively stones,'' (i Pet. ii. 4, 5,) the 
Syriac form would be the same, Cephas. In thus giving the 
same name to the meanest disciple that he did to the Lord, 
with reference to the Church as a building, and that the 
name which he himself bore, he removes all importance as 
attached to the name rock. 

Who can tell what great things are shut up in some appa- 
rently unimportant word in the written " Words of God" ? 
They are like fossils by the mountain side, which contain 
within them mountains of earthly and heavenly history. 

Is supernatural illumination necessary for isolated incidental 

passages ? 

" Accept the arguments, exhortations, and counsels of 
" St. Paul to Timothy as framed in words of wisdom, taught 
" by the Holy Ghost ; but why is a supernatural illumination 
" or special inspiration required for passages such as these : 
" * Only Luke is with me / ' Tychichus have I sent to Ephe- 
" sus ;' * Erastus abode at Corinth ; but Trophimus have I 
" left at Miletum sick' ? Inspiration cannot increase the, 
" the certainty of what is certain, nor make any truer that 
" which is absolutely and perfectly true." 

There is an important admission here, that the teaching 
of the Apostle, in the inspired epistle, is, "words of 
wisdom taught by the Holy Ghost." I hope this expresses 
exactly what the words seem to import ; if so, we are 
agreed upon verbal inspiration much beyond the original 
dictum limiting verbal inspiration to passages where it is 
written, " Thus saith the Lord." But he refuses to admit 
" supernatural illumination or special inspiration," for what 
appear to him incidental passages. Let us see the amount 
of instruction contained in those very passages. 
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" Only Luke is with meJ^ 

We cannot read the saddened tone of the second epistle 
to Timothy, without deep sympathy for the large-hearted 
Apostle who lived a life of self-sacrifice and self-forgetful- 
ness, and whose sympathies responded to the emotions and 
sorrows of those he loved. " All they which are in Asia be 
turned away from me, of whom are Phygellus and Her- 
mogenes," (c. L 15.) "At my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me : I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me; that by me the preach- 
ing might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear : and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 
And the Lord shall deliver me from from every evil work, 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom : to whom 
^<? glory for ever and ever. Amen.'' (c. iv. 16-18.) In his 
earlier ministry he appears to have been surrounded by 
associates fi*om that very Asia; but he had long before 
the writing of this epistle learned the bitter lesson of human 
self-indulgence. " But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send 
Timotheous shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your state. For I have no man 
likeminded, who will naturally care for your state. For all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ's.' 
(Phil. ii. 19-21.) 

Amongst so many associates, there was one who was truly 
a devoted friend, self-retiring, always mentioning his friend, 
and almost never himself. He was Paul's companion all 
through his voyage to Rome, sharing his dangers and his 
shipwreck. We should not have known this but for his use 
of the pronoun " we," in his interesting history in the Acts. 
The deepest friendships and the truest love are seldom 
those of loud profession : — " He that blesseth his friend 
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with a loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be 
counted a curse to him." (Pro v. xxvii. 14.) 

Notwithstanding Luke's devoted attachment and invalu- 
able services, Paul mentions him only three times. Love 
such as theirs needed no publishing. Those occasions are, 
however, very instructive. 

From Rome, Paul writes : — " Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian, and Demas, greet you." (Col. iv. 14.) And again : — 
" There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ 
Jesus ; Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow- 
laboiu-ers." (Philemon 24.) 

Thus we see that the goodness of God had provided for 
the Apostle, in St Luke, hot only a beloved friend and 
fellow-labourer, but also one whose medical skill would be 
so often needed. And now when Paul was about to be 
offered, the same noble-hearted man was still by his side. 
The gospel written by him evidences a classically-educated 
man. We can easily imagine what he must have been as 
an intellectual companion. 

Let us contrast this name with the preceding verse : 
" For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed unto Thessalonica." He was 
classed with Luke when Paul was • a prisoner in Rome. — 
Col. iv., 14, and Philemon 24. Is there then no Divine 
teaching in " only Luke is with me." 

" Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus" 

Ephesus was the diocese committed to Timothy. We 
first read of Tychicus in Acts xx. 4 — " And there accom- 
panied him into Asia Sopater of Berea ; and of the Thessa- 
lonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gains of Derbe, 
and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus." 
He, therefore, belonged to Ephesus, or its neighbourhood. 
Accordingly, when Paul was in Rome, he writes to Ephesus 
(or else to some neighbouring church) — "But that ye 
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also may know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a be- 
loved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things : whom I have sent unro you for 
the same purpose that ye might know our affairs, and that 
he might comfort your hearts." (Eph. vi. 21, 22.) Paul 
gives the same testimony in Col. iv. 7 : — " All my state 
shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, 
and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord." 

We find him again fit to be entrusted with another 
mission : — " When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or 
Tychicus, be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis : for I 
have determined there to winter." (Tit. iii. 12.) 

" Paul, the aged," was therefore not without faithful 
friends and fellow-labourers to cheer hijpa, and this the Holy 
Ghost teaches us by the words — " Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus," which were part of his last utterances. 

" Erastus abode at CorinthJ^ 

The history of Erastus, although only three times inci- 
dentally mentioned, is instructive. He appears to have 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Ephesus, as we may sec 
by the narrative in Acts xix. From Ephesus Paul sent 
Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia, from which it appears 
that he was a trusted fellow-labourer. (Acts xix. 22.) We have 
already seen from Rom. vi. 23, that he had probably ob- 
tained the treasurership of the city of Corinth. Paul did 
not express any blame for it; but he here incidentally im- 
plies that he could no longer be his fellow-labourer in the 
. Gospel of Christ. How many a one who was once zealous 
in Christian labours has become entangled in the world, and 
deadened to Christ's work ! 

" Trophimus have I left at Miletum sickJ* 

Trophimus is first mentioned as belonging to Asia, and 
as Paul's companion in travels in company with Tychicus. 
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We next read of him as being in Jerusalem with Paul, which 
occasioned the uproar there and the subsequent journey to 
Rome. That he continued to be Paul's companion is ren- 
dered probable by this last mention of him. (Acts xx. 4, and 
xxi. 29 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20.) How Trophimus must have re- 
membered the grand occasion many years before when 
Paul, at Miletus, addressed the Ephesian elders. He could 
not forget those solemn words : " Also of your own selves 
shall men arise speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them." What a sad comment on this predic- 
tion have we in the words of this epistle : " All they which 
are in Asia be turned away from me." 

This Trophimus was lying sick at Miletus when the sad- 
dened and deserted Paul would seem to us to have needed 
companionship. What a practical lesson also from the fact 
*that he who was so richly endowed with miraculous powers 
for the confirmation of Divine truth could not exercise them 
for his own convenience or comfort We see the same in 
the case of Epaphroditus who had been sick, and whom 
God's goodness restored to health, lest Paul should have had 
sorrow upon sorrow. Have we no evidence of Divine wisdom 
in this apparently incidental mention of individual names ? 

It would be a very profitable task to go through the salu- 
tations of St. Paul in his epistles. As a monogram they 
would make an instructive volume, full of what Paul himself 
could have had no conception when he mentioned them in- 
cidentally. The guiding mind of the Blessed Spirit was 
with him, that they might be " written for our learning." 

The Value of Inspiration with regard to what was already 

believed to he certain and true, 

" Inspiration cannot increase the certainty of what is cer- 
tain, nor make any truer that which is absolutely and per- 
fectly true." I can only conjecture what was in the writer's 
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mind in making that observation; but I suppose he meant 
that those historical facts which had been clearly known to 
St. Luke could not be made more certain and true by in- 
spiration. I suppose also, he refers to the words, " having 
had perfect knowledge." He proposes another rendering 
as more critical — " traced up accurately." A person may 
be very accurate in tracing up narratives without attaining 
to perfect knowledge. But let us suppose that Luke had 
had a perfect human knowledge of the facts recorded in his 
Gospel, and of hundreds of other incidents which those eye- 
witnesses told to him, they would be but the elementary 
materials of the glorious book which he has written. As 
well might we compare the beautiful isolated materials of a 
magnificent building as equal with the building itself, as 
to say that the elementary materials which Luke had col- 
lected with human diligence, and pondered upon in his 
human understanding, needed no inspiration to set them in 
their true light and Divine harmony. His Gospel is a per- 
fect portrait of our Lord in the Gentile aspect of His 
character. No other power but that of the Divine Spirit 
could have enabled St. Luke to paint such a portrait, how- 
ever true and certain the materials in his hands. If we 
contrast truth with error and certainty with doubt, then one 
may attain to such a human certainty as has no conscious 
doubt. But there is a positive aspect of truth in which it is 
capable of ever-deepening intensity. Every action and 
every saying of Christ has in it a depth of intensity and 
teaching which we can contemplate for eternity without ever 
ascertaining its profundity. 

Have we any certainty what is God's Word in consequence 

of its imperfect preservcUion ? 

" Or, again ; granting that the words as penned by the 
writers of Scripture originally, were literally dictated to 
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them, how is the Church assured as to the MS. which con- 
tains that one Divine original ? No complete MS. of the 
Christian Scriptures which we have was written before the 
fourth century, and no existing MS. of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was written before the twelfth century after Christ. There 
are, moreover, no two MSS. exactly alike, and not one in 
which there are not some verbal inaccuracies. To have it 
otherwise would have required a series of miracles and 
supernatural interpositions for the guidance of transcribers, 
of which there is neither proof nor probability. In the 
Divinity lecture, to which I alluded in my speech, we were 
told by the lecturer, in answer to this practical difficulty — 
and were in treated to believe — that the *Textus Receptus' 
was that which had been thus miraculously guarded, which 
represented the exact original form, and was infallibly cor- 
rect. But to me and most of my then fellow-students, the 
explanation did not, I own, commend itself as satisfactory." 
As the former pages exhibited an entire misapprehension 
of the nature of verbal inspiration, as well as of inspiration 
in general, so the observations just quoted show an equal 
misapprehension of its value. The value of verbal inspira- 
tion as a whole depends upon the fact that the human facul- 
ties, in their present condition, are incapable of expressing 
verbally the mind of God on so vast a subject as that treated 
by the Bible. The interconnection of all its parts increases 
that difficulty to a degree inconceivable. It is as a whole 
that we should regard the question. It does not follow, 
however, that every part is of the same verbal value. We 
find, for example, that the Lord spoke " by the prophets." 
" By" is expressed by two prepositions — xiirh and 3/a. There' 
is an important distinction between the two means of in- 
strumentality : so that we should not have the same full 
view of the subject as if only one of those words had been 
employed. Yet, in special cases, theie aie nvimerous ex- 
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amples in which it makes no difference, because the truth 
intended was not the special character of the instrumentality, 
but the general fact. Another example may be drawn from 
the tenses of verbs. In numerous instances, it is absolutely 
indifferent which of two or three tenses is used. For ex- 
ample : "The Spirit and the bride say, Come." Whether we 
read with the Receptus, sXds, or with the three great codices, 
spXf>^ does not in the slightest degree affect the character of 
the exhortation. 

It would, indeed, have been an unnecessary miracle to 
have inspired a continual succession of transcribers raised 
above the danger of all human error. Had it been so, the 
Church would have lost a valuable mental and spiritual 
training : for the skill which has been, and continues to be, 
exercised upon the question of manuscripts, is an invaluable 
training. 

Nothing but an ever-watchful Providence could have pre- 
served to us the Old and New Testaments in such marvel- 
lous perfection as we have them. The manner in which 
commentators and literateurs exaggerate the discrepancies 
deserves the highest reprobation. I am now engaged in a 
laborious and minute collection of the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and Alexandrine codices, as well as of the Peshito-Syriac, 
the Carshun, and the Latin Vulgate. I have completed about 
a third part of the work, and have collected about 9,000 
variations. When the whole is completed, I suppose they 
will amount to 30,000. The fact, as thus stated, seems truly 
formidable, but it becomes an important evidence of Divine 
care, when stated analytically. Like the modem languages, 
the Greek varied from time to time in its spelling, and we 
have reason to think, from one province to another at the 
same time. I am inclined to think that at no time was the 
use of the long and short vowels universally attended to. 
There were also changes such as vii ¥av^v^\\. — =vcc^ ^^<eK>x^^^ 
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mine enemies ; to them, unto them ; a hospital, an hospital. 
Now, of those 9,000 variations about 3,000 are simple 
varieties of spelling ; such as in our English version, vail in 
in the Old Testament, and veil in the New. Several hun- 
dred are mere transpositions, such as Jesus Christ, or Christ 
Jesus; the scribes and pharisees, or the pharisees and scribes. 
Some hundreds more are unimportant changes in the acci- 
dence of verbs, such as " then said he," or " then saith he." 
Another large number is in the government of prepositions, 

as eVl, followed by a genitive or dative, without affecting the 
sense. 

I have a classification into about 127 particulars, so as to 

leave no difference unclassed. Amongst those classes, there 

are three : — 

1. Some revealed truth denied. 

2. Some historical fact altered. 

3. Some scientific fact altered. 

Amongst 9,000 discrepancies, I have not yet found one ; 
and I feel assured that the final result will be the same. 
What then becomes of the argument of the imperfect 
preservation of the written Word of God ? 

With regard to the age of the manuscripts, God's provi- 
dence has been equally watchful. He has provided such 
means of testing the accuracy of them, that the truth of 
their honest transmission is undeniable. The Peshito^ 
Syriac version is from the second century, and it is marvel- 
lously accordant with the Greek texts. Imperfect as has 
been the transmission of the Latin Vulgate, its testimony to 
the fidelity of the Greek MSS. is equally valuable. There 
is another still larger source of text, that is, the writers of 
various countries and ages. Collecting all the variations 
from all sources, the same result is obtained ; no doctrine 
0/ revealed truth is denied. 
I have thus gone through every one oi the wcvtei's ob^ec- 
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tions to verbal inspiration. On the subject of the internal 
evidences to which I referred, as I have already dealt with 
them, and the writer expresses a general concurrence with 
me, not contradicting any one of my assertions, I shall not 
add any further observations. 

I cannot, however, omit his concluding statements. I 
must first quote, with real thankfulness, the following words : 
— "What you and I are both concerned to do is, to draw 
" forth, as far as we can, whatever evidences help to establish 
" the truth of that book, as God's most precious gift, and 
" as the Church's richest treasure, and most sacred trust." 

Would to God that the writer could have ended there, 
but he adds : — 

" If you believe that you are able to prove, to the satis- 
" faction of others, that particular theory, which, indeed, 
" solves the difficulties of Revelation at once, by simply 
" putting out of sight all difficulties whatever, I hope that 
"you will give the advantage of your researches to the 
" world in a form less fugitive than a discussion. But I 
" confess that the dogma of verbal inspiration and the 
" scientific infallibility of the sacred writers, does not appear 
" to me likely to stem or turn the tide of modem Rational- 
" ism. And I do think it a pity, as I ventured to say before 
" the College Theological Society, to tie a weight round 
" Christianity, which neither Scripture nor any authoritative 
" teaching of the Church has ever fastened. Let me con- 
" elude with a short extract, that very sadly points out the 
" consequences of such a human * binding of burdens' upon 
" the conscience. 

* There was a time, indeed, in my life . . . when I could have 

* heartily assented to such language as the following, which Burgon 

* {Inspiration and Interpretation^ p. 89) asserts to be the creed of ortho- 

* dox believers : — 

* The Bible is none other than the voice of Him that sitteth upon 
* the throne. Every book of it — every cl\a,"^tjex o.^ ^X — ^?^«?^ ^'o.^'^ 
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* of it — every syallable of it (where are we to stop ?)— every letter 

* of it is the direct utterance of the Most High. The Bible is hone 

* other than the Word of God — not some part of it more, some 

* part of it less, but all alike, the utterance of Him that sitteth 

* upon the Throne — absolute — faultless — unerring — supreme. 

* Such was the creed of the school in which I was educated. God 

* is my witness I what hours of wretchedness have I spent at times 

* while reading the Bible devoutly from day to day, and reverencing 

* every word of it as the Word of God, when petty contradictions met 

* me,' &c., &c. 

" I need not follow the sentence to its lamentable conclu- 
" sion. 

" These are the mournful words of Dr. Colenso, and 
" they give only the history of other minds, and of the 
"causes that led them to fling away their faith in God's 
" Revelation, along with the untenable human theories on 
" which they had been taught, unhappily, to base it. 

" I have not written this paper with satisfaction to myself, 
"for I have had little time to do it; and I am not vain 
" enough to think that I can have written anything that is 
" novel to you, or that you have not already considered. 
" But, perhaps, what I said before the Theological Society 
" may have been misunderstood ; and, therefore, I thank 
" you for giving me this opportunity of making myself more 
" clear." 

The statements made above deserve a distinct analysis, 
which I shall here give. 

(i.) The Case of Dr. Colenso, 

It is a disgrace to Christian controversy, when personal 
attacks defile what ought to be only a theological inquiry ; 
but when men bring their own personal experience into 
question, it is right to state personal matters on the other 
side. 

Dr. Colenso had been my guest when he was about to 
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proceed to Natal. We had then a good deal of conversation 
about the truth of the Bible. He expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion on the question, saying that he thought the study of 
the Hebrew Bible useless. I then gave him my little tract 
on verbal inspiration. This was before he had ever seen a 
Caffir, or had the question put to him about Noah's ark. 

On his return to this country to publish his unhappy 
work, he did me the honour of selecting my tract for especial 
reprobation, as upholding verbal inspiration. I addressed 
him through an advertisement in the Times^ proposing a full 
discussion on the whole subject. I accompanied the adver- 
tisement with a private, courteous letter. He returned an 
answer privately, written in a similarly courteous style, but 
saying that he had not time ! 

The Atheftceum criticized my sentiments, mentioning me 
by name as the head of a Church of England Theological 
College. The editor said that he never saw so clearly be- 
fore the need of " heretics" to sweep away such teaching. 
I wrote to the editor for permission to defend myself in his 
columns, as he had thus personally attacked me. The 
editor wrote to me that he would not give me the oppor- 
tunity. 

This present year the editor of the Spectator, in attacking 
the Divine truth of the Bible, expressly named me as one 
who taught that every word of the Authorized Version was 
inspired. Having thus mentioned me by name, I wrote to 
request that he would allow me to contradict the misrepre- 
sentation in his columns. He took no notice of the letter. 
It is thus that men who undertake to lead the public mind 
are regardless of the common honesties of life, and yet set 
up as critics of the Divine Word. Had they the love of 
truth in their hearts, it would make them act truly to their 
fellow-men. 
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Is it true thai the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration ties a 
weight round Christianity^ which neither Scripture nor 
any authoritative teaching of the Church has ever fas- 
tened? 

I have already shown that both Scripture and the Church 
authoritatively declare the Bible to be the Words of God : 
"HE spake by the mouth of all His holy prophets since the 
world began." I would appeal to any reasonable man who 
believes in an in-dwelling Deity, (" He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you,") which of the two theories, even 
treating both as human, is the easiest to believe ? 

1. Although the declaration of God's mind and will 
embraces every possible variety of human thought, every 
possible combination of human society, all the moral duties 
of life, and a perfect analysis of the human heart, together 
with a revelation of the attributes of God, and of all His 
plans and purposes for all eternity, the men who wrote the 
Bible were so enabled by Him to understand the whole, 
that they could be safely entrusted with the commission to 
express all that in their own words, to illustrate it by their 
own metaphors, and to arrange it according to their own 
ideas of order and beauty. Or : 

2. That God prepared men, by a previous training of 
heart and mind, to be fitted for the in-dwelling of His Spirit 
— that the II oly Ghost pervaded their whole faculties, and 
spoke through them, as intelligent recipients and agents ; so 
that the words are His. 

I believe I may safely leave to every intelligent and pious 
mind, who believes that the Word of God is to be the 
authoritative rule of judgment at the last day, the decision 
of that question. 
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Is the tide of Modern Rationalism an opposition to Verba! 
Inspiration^ or is it an opposition to the great doctrines of 
Divine Revelation ? 

If any one will take the trouble of reading the rationalistic 
literature of the day, he will acknowledge that the great 
attack is not upon verbal inspiration, but upon the great 
doctrines of revelation — the fall of man, eternal punish- 
ment, the wars of Canaan, and a multitude of other matters, 
which have nothing whatever to do with verbal inspiration. 
It is, therefore, a total misapprehension of rationalism to 
represent it as either caused by, or antagonistic to, verbal 
inspiration. It is sad to see minds turned away from the 
real causes of infidelity and partial unbelief. They are really 
the absence of a deep sense of sin, and of the corresponding 
unutterable need of a Saviour. It is that which has caused 
men " to fling away their faith in God's revelation." Oh ! 
that all Ministers of Christ would uphold before men the 
awful holiness of God, the tremendous sanctions of His 
righteous government, the unutterable sinfulness of sin, the 
unspeakable blessedness of being one with Christ. Oh! 
that they would live as those who are thoroughly penetrated 
with these truths — as men who have a message from God 
to men. That message is not to be found in the creeds of 
the Church, or in the decrees of Councils, or in the writings 
of theologians, but in that written Word of God which will 
be His rule of judgment at the last day. The Rationalists 
who assail, and the Clergy who timidly defend, are alike, 
although not equally, responsible before God. It is the 
duty of the latter to make themselves better acquainted 
with the Scriptures as God gave them. Had they done so, 
and had they instructed the people accordingly, the rational- 
istic objections to the geology of the first chapter of Genesis 
could never have arisen. It "was ivo\. \N\fc O^-axca. c^l ^^x^^f^ 
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inspiration which caused the geologic objections. It was 
exactly the reverse. It was because the Clergy themselves 
had not studied the verbiage of that chapter. Educated in 
university Greek and Latin, and, for the most part, utterly 
uneducated in the Hebrew Bible, they ventured upon a 
scientific explanation of the teaching of Moses, without un- 
derstanding the words in which he wrote. The true words 
of God (the Sacred Scriptures) and the works of God are in 
perfect harmony. Men must be accurately acquainted with 
the one and the other before they can be entitled to compare 
them. 

Ours is a time of great mental conflict. Men on all sides 
are questioning the truth of all that once was traditionally 
held as indisputable. We should be very thankful for it. 
Let the true servants of Christ study the Divine Word, let 
them live in the Divine Spirit, and they will find themselves 
clothed in armour unconquerable, and filled with a Divine, 
and, therefore, imperishable life. 

We are in the last of the Times of the Gentiles. The 
forces of Christ and the forces of the Devil are gathering for 
the final conflict. True religion and false religion will soon 
be characterized by two distinct bodies. Those who set up 
the Church and its priesthood above the Bible will be found 
on the Devil's side : those who set up the Bible, and the 
direct individual teaching of the Holy Ghost, above all 
Church authority and human philosophy, will be found on 
the Lord's side. The latter, according to our Lord's parable 
of the ten virgins, will (I trust) lay aside their unhappy 
divisions, and be united as one Church, with its Scriptural 
priesthood. Ritualists, and men like them, are now gather- 
ing out the disturbing elements, and leading them over to 
the Devil's side, under the headship of the Pope of Rome, 
the great False Prophet, who is, within the present genera- 
tion, to perish at Jerusalem. Schismatics, who are now 
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separating the visible body of Christ, will (I believe) see the 
sinfulness of their divisions ; and as the final conflict ap- 
proaches we shall have but two sides. It is not in vain 
that we read, " The vine of the earth shall be cast into the 
great winepress of the wrath of God." We have reason to 
believe, from Ezek. xxxviii. 13, that England and her offspring 
shall be found on the Lord's side in that approaching con- 
flict. She and they have to go through preliminary trials. 
She will have to repudiate her present counsellors, whose 
parleying with Romanism and Ritualism has brought her 
into deep waters, and to stand once more upon Scriptural 
Protestantism. Then she will be honoured to do what 
Isaiah predicts — "Surely the isles shall wait for me, and 
the ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from far, their 
silver and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord 
thy God, and to the Holy One of Israel, because He hath 
glorified thee." (Is. \%. 9.) 

May this little volume stir up many hearts to study God's 
written Word, not with " the verifying faculty," to see what 
parts are to be rejected as human, but as those Divine 
Words which are truth in all their parts, and Divine in all 
their utterances. Above all, may every reader of this 
volume have Christ in him the hope of glory. 
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E^ a Sabbath School Teacher. With Preface by Bey. Dr. Duff. Demy 8vo, limp 
elothf 11. 6d« 



Niw Works and New Editions. 



SELF-FORMATION ; or, Aids and Helps to Mind-Life. By Rev. 
Pazton Hood. New Edition. Foap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE PASTOR AND THE PARISH ; or, The Minister as Preacher, 
Pastor, Gatechist, &o. By John B. Heard, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Bilton, Harrogate . 
(One Hundred Quinea Essay.) Grown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE DOWN-HILL OF LIFE; its Exercises, Temptations, and 
Dangers. With the effectual Method of Rendering the Descent Safe smd Easy, and 
its Termmation Triumphant. By Rev. T. H. Walker, Author of ** Good Wives, Good 
Serrants, and Happy Homes," See. Grown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE TEACHINGS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Elizabeth G. Ashby. Old Testament. Boyal 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE TEACHINGS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the same Author. Royal 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE EVANGELICAL HYMN-BOOK. 82moi Is. 6d., 2s., 3s. ; 18mo, 
88., 4s. 6d. 

THE JAPANESE EMPIRE; its Physical, PoUtical, and Social 
Gondition and History. By S. B. KEMISH. Grown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

GOSPEL ECHOES ; or. Help to the Heralds of Salvation. By A. 
Midlane. 8d. ; 6d. ; Is. 

HEART MELODIES, AND LIFE LIGHTS. By A. M. H., Au- 
thoress of " The Life Look," &c. Square 18mo, cloth. Is. 

pOUNSELS AND KNOWLEDGE FROM THE WORDS OF 

\J TRUTH. By Rev. F. Whitfield, M.A. Grown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL UNFOLDINGS FROM THE WORD OF LIFE. By 
the same Author. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, 8b. 6d. 

THE WORD UNVEILED. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 8s. 6d. 

TRUTH IN CHRIST. By the same Author. .Second Edition. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

GliEANINGS FROM SCRIPTURE. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

T70ICES FROM THE VALLEY TESTIFYING OF JESUS. 

T By the same Author. Fifth Edition. Grown^Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND FAITH; an Attempt to 
Ascertain how far Belief in the Bible is aflfected by Modem Scientific Discovery. By 
the Author of " The Bible in the Workshop." Grown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

HEAVENWARD HO ! or. Homeward Bound. A Seaman's Sunday 
Book. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, limp cloth. Is. 

IMPORTANT TRUTHS IN SIMPLE VERSE. Third Thousand. 

X 18mo, Is. 6d. crimson gilt, 2s. 

flHARLES WESLEY, THE POET OF METHODISM. With List 

\j of his Poetical Works, and Autographs of Two Original Hymns. Gloth Is. 

pHART OF THE BOOK OF REVELATION AT ONE VIEW. 

yj With the Key Reinodelled and Improved. By George Boole Ghaloner. Mounted 
on canvas, with head and roller, 5s. 

OELECTED SERMONS. By the late Rev. James Bolton, B.A., 

O Minister of St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel, Eilbum. Second Series. With Photograph 
Portrait. Grown 8yo, cloth, 6b. 
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ICK TRACY, the Irish Scripture Reader. With Engravings. 

Twelfth Thousand. Grown 8yo, cloth, 8b. 6d. 

riiHE MODEL PARISH. A Prize Essay on the Pastoral Character 

i. and Pastoral Work. By F. R. Wynne. A. B., Inomnbent of St. Mary's, Kilkenny. 
Fifty Guinea Essay.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. od. 

MORNING DEWDROPS ; or. The Juvenile Abstainer. By Mrs. 
Balfour. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Grown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. 

GEMS FOR THE AFFLICTED. Third Edition. Royal 82mo, 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt, la. 

ON AT LAST ; and Bianchi, the Pedlar. 18mo, 6d. ; gilt, Is. 
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THE ROYAL RIGHTS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rev. Dr. 
Leask. Grown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

HAPPY YEARS AT HAND ; Outline of the Coming Theocracy. 
By the same Author. Second Thousand. Grown 8yo, cloth, 4b. 

GOOD MAN, A VERY GOOD MAN INDEED," &c. By Rev. 

de Liefde, Amsterdam. 18mo, 6d. Gloth, Is. 

THE DUBLIN TRACTS. Pursuant to a recent reduction, a large 
Sample packet of these tracts may (for gratuitous distribution) be had for 10s. Gom- 
plete lists on application. 

THE STIRLING TRACTS. The entire Series of these Tracts is 
now kept in Stock, and complete lists may be had on application. 

BRITISH MESSENGER, Part for 1862. Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Part for 1868, Is. 6d. Gloth, 2s. Parts for 1864 to 1869, paper, 1 s. 6d. each. 

THE PICTORIAL MISSIONARY NEWS. Four Annual Volumes. 
Pictorial Govers, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. each ; or the same in 2 Vols., 
handsome binding, 8ft. 6d. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON PROPHECY. From Shorthand Notes, 
with Gorrections and Additions by the Authors. Fifth Edition, revised, 12mo, Is. ; 
gilt, Is. 6d. 

OUR ENGLISH MONTHS ; a Poem on the Seasons in England. 
By S. W. Partridge. Grown 8to, cloth, 6s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d ; morocco, lOs. 6d. 

UPWARD AND ONWARD ; a Thought Book for the Threshold of 
Active Life. By the same Author. Seventh Thousand. Grown Svo, cloth, 4b. ; gilt, 
5s. ; morocco, 8s. 

LEVER LINES FOR SPARE MINUTES. By the same Author. 
*Grown Svo, limp cloth, Is. 

AN IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN. By the same Author. Third 

I\ Thousand. Demy Svo, cloth, Is. 

yOICES FROM THE GARDEN ; or the Christian Language of 

1 Flowers. By the same Author. Fourth Thousand. Paper, gilt, Is. ; cloth gilt, 28. 

THE COMING GLORY ; a Series of Brief Treatises on the Coming 
and Kingdom of Ghrist, as revealed in the Sure Word of Prophecy. Gloth, 6d. ; 
gilt, Is. 

»rHE STEPS OF JESUS. A Narrative Harmony of the FourEvan- 

X gelittfl, in the Words of the Authorised Version. With Map. By R. Mimprlss. New 
Edition. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. ; 48mo, cloth, 8d. 
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New Works and New Mditions. 7 

Y SERMON REMEMBEANCER (A blank book of upwards of 

100 pp. for recording the heads of sermons, &c.) Royal 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 

UR MAID SERVANTS. A few Friendly Hints and Counsels. 

By A. P. G. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

GOLDEN TREASURES, gleaned from Writings of various Ages, 
illustrating the Gospel of God's Grace. Series I. to IV. 6d. each ; cloth, Is. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE, 
1664 to 1868, 4s. each ; 1869, Is. 6d. 

jDIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. Half-yearly Vol. 2s. 
TIRIEND-IN-NEED PAPERS. Vol. for 1869. Is. 6d. and 2s. 



BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 

Grown Svo, illustrated boards, Is. each. 

THE LAST LOOK. A Tale of the Spanish Inquisition. By W. H. 

Kingston, Esq. 

COUNT ULRICH OF LINDBURGH ; a Tale of the Reformation 

in Germany. By the same. 

THE MARTYR OF BRENTWOOD ; or 800 Years Ago. By the same. 
MARGARET'S VENTURE. By the Author of "Jenny's Geranium." 
THE O'TOOLES OF GLEN IMAAL. By Rev. G. R. Wynne. 
THE CURATE OF WEST NORTON. By the same. 
THE CONVERTS OF KILBANN. An Irish Story. By the same. 
HENRY HILLIARD ; or, The Three CoUege Friends. 
OVERTON'S QUESTION, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
CAREY GLYNN ; or. The Child Teacher. By R«v. Dr. Leask. 



ROLLS FOR SICK ROOMS, ETC., IN LARGE TYPE. 

The Family Instructor. Thirty-one Leaves of Selected Texts. Is. 6d. 

The Silent Comforter. Thirty Leaves of Selected Texts. 2s. 

The Silent Comforter. Part II. Hymns. Thirty-one Leaves of Hymns. 28. 

Green Pastures. Thirty-one Leaves of Selected Texts. 6th Thousand. 2b. 

Green Pastures. Pai^ H* Hymns. Thirty Leaves of Selected Hymns. 2b. 

Sayings of Jesus. Parts I. and II. is. each. 

Words of Comfort. Twelve Leaves of Selected Texts. Sd. 

Words of Life* Twelve Lettvea of Selected Texts. 6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

OUR DUMB NEIGHBOURS ; or, Conversations of a Father with 
his Children on Domestic and other Animals. By Bey. T. Jaokson, M.A. '^tii 
numerous engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 

TACK THE CONQUEROR ; or Difficulties Overcome. By the Author 

U of " Diok and his Donkey." With 12 full-page Engravings, cloth, 5s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 

CLEVER DOGS AND HORSES, with Anecdotes of other Animals. 
By Shirley Hibberd, Esq. With 24 full-page Engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; gilt, 78. 6d» 

ANIMAL SAGACITY. A Selection of Remarkable Incidents illus- 
trative of the Sagacity of Animals. In Prose and Verse. Edited by Mrs. 0. HalL 
With 75 Engravings. Cloth, 58. ; gilt, 78. 6d. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS ; or the History of Manor Farm. 
By Mary Howitt. With Fifty Engravings. Cloth, 5s.; gilt, 7s. 6d. 

OUR DUMB COMPANIONS ; or Conversations of a Father and his 
Children about Dogs, Horses, Catq, and Donkeys. By the Rev. Thomas Jaokson, M.A. 
with Illustrations by Landseer, Ansdell, Herring, and Weir. Cloth, 6s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 

UR CHILDREN'S PETS. By Josephine. Witii Dlustrations by 

Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, &c. Small 4to ; cloth, 58. ; gilt, 78. 6d. 

TLLUSTRATED SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE 

X ONES. 160 Wood-cuts, from drawings after Sir E. Landseer, Gilbert, Birket Foster, 
Anelay, Harrison Weir, and Huard. One vol., cloth, Ss. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 

MY MOTHER. By Ann Taylor. A Series of Twelve Oil Pictures, 
illustrative of this popular Nursery Poem. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

BIBLE WONDERS. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. With many 
Illustrations. Cloth Is. 6d. 

TEXTS AND FLOWERS, Uluminated. A Series of Pen and Pencil, 
Illustrations of Popular Flowers. Cloth gilt, 58. ; or in assorted Packets, 28. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR ; or Selections from Pious Authors. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 8s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 16 Yearly parts (1855 to 1869). 
Coloured Cover, Is. 6d. each ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. Five Years' Vols., 1866 to I860, 
9s. each, cloth. 1860 to 1864, and 1865 to 1869, lOs. 6d. each, gilt edges. 

THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 19 Yearly Parts (1861 to 1869). 
stiff Cover, Is. each. Ten Tears' Vol., 1851 to 1860, cloth, 10s. ; gilt edges, 12s. Five 
Years' Vol., 1861 to 1865, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 9 Vols. (1861 to 1869). Coloured 
Covers, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edgtos, 2s. 6d. each ; the Six Years, 1861 to 1866, 2 
Vols, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. each. 

TNFANT'S MAGAZINE. 4 Vols. (1866 to 1869). Coloured Covers, 

X Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

FRIENDLY VISITOR. Vols. 1867, 1868, 1869. Coloured Cover, 
Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

OERVANTS* MAGAZINE. 8 Vols. (1867 to 1869). Cloth, Is. 6d. ; 

O gilt edges, 28. each. 

(Ikill Catalogues pott-free for one sta/mp,) 
London : S. W. PABTBIDGB it 00., 9, PATB&NOSTBB BOW. 
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